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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Fifteen) 


MARY CALLAGHAN 







@GaHEN the Editor of Pxoro-Era 

My] MaGcazinE honored me with the 
/3) request for this article, I confess 
Af) I was somewhat perturbed. Not 
4 thinking of myself as a pictorial 
Motes hl there was, and still is, in my mind 
the doubt of the value of any message I might 
be able to give to the many readers who know 
much more about pictorial photography than 
I do. 

As it was, however, through picking up a 
copy of PHoto-Era in a New York book-shop, 
about four years ago, that I first saw the word 
“pictorial” in relation to the camera, perhaps 
a little account of how it all came about might 
prove of some interest to the beginners. 

It seems as if I had always had a Kodak; 
but until a few years ago, it was put to use only 
in summer-time, to make the usual summer 
snapshots of people and places, one’s family 
and friends in the country and at the seashore, 
and houses and gardens and innumerable other 
things. 

It was only on my first trip abroad that I 
began to acquire a real love for photography 
and a rather hazy idea that my camera might 
be made to do something more artistic than 
these summer snapshots of family and friends. 
On this trip I became completely enamored of 
the old towns of France, and the friends who 
accompanied me were often offended when I 
escaped around the corner of a narrow street 
in order to keep them out of the pictures. That 
was just the beginning; and it was not until 
after subsequent trips that I decided—at the 
urging of these same friends, strange to say— 
to learn something more of both the technical 
and artistic sides of photography; for at this 
time, I had no knowledge at all of the former, 
except for developing a film and making a 


contact print in a very amateurish way, and 
my knowledge of composition was equally as 
meager. 

Then came the day when I made my first ac- 
quaintance with PHoto-Era MaGazine. There 
was an article in that particular number about 
the courses in photography at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. I became 
interested immediately and wrote for a prospec- 
tus, with the result that I joined the classes and 
the Photographic Department and have enjoyed 
untold pleasure in photography since. 

If joy in the work could alone make us excel, 
there would be no need of technical knowledge, 
and there is no pleasanter way of acquiring this 
than to join a group of people interested in 
making pictures. It stimulates one’s own 
interest, and the criticism exchanged is a splendid 
help toward doing better things. 

Photography makes us observe things of 
beauty and interest everywhere; and the owner 
of a camera need never be lonesome. The camera 
often makes the rival companion of a good book; 
and the excitement and pleasure of its plates or 
films last long after we have developed them. 
Since my initiation into the delights of pictorial- 
ism, I have acquired several new cameras; but 
I must confess a secret affection for my old 
314 x 44 roll-film camera. Of course, it cannot 
do a great many things that the others can do; 
but I am very well acquainted with its limita- 
tions, and this is important. My first ventures 
with it were all out-of-doors, and I even attempted 
a record of a partial eclipse of the sun one 
summer a few years ago. It made quite an 
interesting picture in its way, though more 
scientific than pictorial, and I was rather thrilled 
to see my name in print for the first time when 
it was reproduced in the Monthly Evening 
Sky Map. 








At that time, I was not particularly interested 
in portrait work; but now I have a great ambition 
to do something worth while in portraiture and 
also in some of the processes. There are so 
many ventures to be made in photography that 
it never becomes monotonous; and, in spite of 
the fact that it is better not to try too many 
things at once, there is a great fascination in 


trying something new, whether it be a paper or 
a plate or a process or a camera. I think that 
I would now rather buy something photographic 
than a new hat: and, while this is perhaps not a 
state of mind that I ought to recommend to 
my fellow women readers of PHotTo-Era, I 
think that it helps in the enjoyment of life and 
the deeper appreciation of the beautiful. 


Some Vacation-Sug gestions 


FRANK V. O’CONNOR 


commence the annual exodus of 
CoN vacationists. Some of them will 
NETS find haven at some nice restful 
Naeiart iS spot and just stay there. Others 
will dash hither and yon about our glorious 
country or, perhaps, visit European countries. 
Probably one-half of this vast army will carry 
cameras of some description; and they will 
return to a mess of developing and printing, fol- 
lowed, very likely, with a desperate effort to 
unscramble the lot of cut-up film and prints. 

The happy tourist who does his sight-seeing 
and snapshooting in the cities will usually have 
a few landmarks to guide him in this sorting 
job; but the seeker of the scenic will have harder 
going unless blessed with good memory or some 
means of identifying his rolls. 

Based upon experience, spread over a number 
of trips, I offer a couple of suggestions which 
might help the camerist enjoy the after-effects 
of his outing. These ideas may not be original; 
but as yet I have not seen them in print, nor have 
I met anyone who ever used them. 

First: Most of us tourists keep some sort of 
record of our exposures. Whether we do or do 
not, it is a very simple effort to mark on each 
exposed roll or film-pack the date, hour and 
minute of its removal from the camera or adapter. 
This may be done with pencil or pen. Even with 
autographic cameras this visible record is 
advisable, as, with it, any particular pictures 
may be selected at any subsequent time for 
developing and printing. At the end of the day, 
the “catch” is sorted into chronological order 
and listed or checked with the record. 

Upon returning home, the films are again laid 
out in chronological order; but in groups of four, 
like a column of soldiers. Then, the No. 1 of 
the first four squads are developed, but are not 
cut apart until they are numbered and listed. 
The Ne. 2’s are then put through, followed by 
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the No. 3’s and No. 4's. If there are any more 
rolls awaiting development, they are taken care 
of in the same manner. In other words, do not 
put all your eggs in one basket. The uncut film, 
sorted in the original rotation, is then numbered 
with india ink along the edge, cut apart, and 
placed in the chosen containers. Printing fol- 
lows in the regular way and the film-number 
marked on the back of print. It is then an easy 
matter to make an intelligent arrangement of 
one’s pictures. 

That is one idea. Here is the other: On motor- 
trips, one’s baggage is often inaccessible for the 
greater part of the day. One’s supply of film 
must be carried on one’s person and it generally 
pays to have too much rather than run short. 
But a pocket or two crammed with film soon 
earns for one a certain amount of “‘joshing”’, and 
a woman certainly hasn’t much pocket-space for 
such a supply. I am sensitive to “kidding”, and 
therefore designed a package which would be 
ample, convenient, and inconspicuous. A piece 
of fiber-board of sufficient size was creased and 
folded to make three long parallel channels, each 
large enough to take four films—I use vest- 
pocket size—in their cartons, placed end to end. 
The channels must not be too roomy; but neither 
must there be any binding. This core is taped 
together with zinc-oxide tape and wrapped in a 
couple of thicknesses of good tough architectural 
detail paper, which seems to stand wear and 
weather better than ordinary wrapping paper. 
This covering is pasted together during the 
wrapping with enough margin to fold over the 
ends of the channels, and a stout rubber-band 
hold these folds closed just like an ordinary 
package. Mark an arrow in the upper right- 
hand corner, pointing to the left—across the 
package—to remind us to insert our used film 
into upper channel at right, forcing fresh film out 
of opposite end of package. The first row filled, 
the second, and perhaps the third, is used in 
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THE SHAMPOO 





DR. B. J. OCHSNER 


HONORABLE MENTION—INDOOR-GENRES 


like manner. A six-roll container with two chan- 
nels for three cartons each is a handy package for 
short trips. 

My twelve-roll package slips into the pocket, 
and even the act of exchanging the film excites 
no comment. I have carried the six-film con- 
tainer lashed with rubber-bands to my paper- 
wrapped tubular aluminum tripod on my business 
trips for days at a time, with my folding vest- 
pocket camera snugly hiding in my pocket, all 
set for any picture that might turn up—but not 
a sight for the cynics! 

While a more compact package might be made 
for film without the carton, I would not recom- 
mend it, as the carton protects the roll from 
small leakages of light and prevents the pos- 
sibility of tearing the little sticker. Then again, 
a lot of people make dumps out of our scenic 
spots, with a litter of film-cartons and _ film- 
pack tabs. The latter should be stuffed in one’s 
pockets for a sensible disposal into a waste-paper 
receptacle or burned in the camp-fire. 





Tue other day we read a line or two concern- 
ing idleness which struck us as well put: 

‘“Idleness is not doing nothing. Idleness is 
being free to do anything. To be forced to do 
nothing is not idleness; it is the worst kind of 
imprisonment. Being made to stand in the 
corner with one’s face to the wall is not idleness— 
it is punishment. But getting up on Saturday 
morning with a wonderful day ahead in which 
one may do what one likes—that 
And it leads straight into tremendous expendi- 
tures of energy. 

“There is a saying, “The devil finds some 
mischief for idle hands to do.’ ”’ Instead of doing 
the mischief that the Old Boy finds for us to do, 
our idle hours may be spent very profitably if we 
apply them to some really constructive work. 
And we do not necessarily suggest labor; for the 
reading of a well-chosen book may be classed 
as constructive effort of a most pleasing and 
profitable type. [To which we would add 
photography.—Eb1ror.| Contact. 


is idleness. 
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)}. E. PALMER 


Following the Lens in the White Mountains 


Part I 
Cc. E. PALMER 


Who knows a mountain? 
One who has gone 

To worship its beauty 

In the dawn; 

One who has slept 

On its breast at night; 
One who has measured 
His strength to its height; 
One who has followed 

Its longest trail 

And laughed in the face 
Of its fiercest gale; 

One who has scaled its peaks 
And has trod 

Its cloud-swept summits 
Alone with God. 


EtHet Romic FuLier. 


SHE White Mountains of New 
u44| Hampshire occupy a unique posi- 
tion among our American hills 
and offer several advantages to the 
co pictorial artist possessed by few 
other groups outside of Switzerland. As Atkinson 
in his beautiful “Skyline Promenade’ aptly 





remarks, “They are first to be distinguished by 
Their heights are not such 


their friendliness”. 





as to deter the average hiker who enjoys his 
outdoors without any ambition to make a Spartan 
hero of himself or to have his perambulations 
graduated into either scientific feats or spectacu- 
lar hazards. Although in certain seasons, and 
under certain conditions at any time, their 
higher slopes can be savage enough for the most 
venturesome, in late summer and early autumn 
they are usually as peaceful as a beach and their 
climate delightful; that is to state, in the time of 
year to which most of us are compelled to confine 
our vacation activities, they are free from swelter- 
ing heat in the valleys and extreme cold at the 
tops. Their location in the heart of New England 
includes them in that area which, all travel 
propaganda aside, is actually the Vacation Land 
of the continent and the most acceptable out- 
door-country to the discriminating in summer 
and autumn. Probably the autumn-foliage is 
nowhere more gorgeous than among these hills 
nor the distance so intimate. As in Switzerland, 
these mountains lie almost in one’s dooryard. 
Superb accommodations for the ease-loving, and 
comfortable and adequate hospitality for the 
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more frugal, are to be had at the very foot of the 
most lordly, and, in fact—as in the case of the 
highest one—at the very summit. If one does 
not care to “pack the trail”, it is only necessary 
to slip out the door for an actual ascent or a 
leisurely ramble over foothills offering scenery 
second to none. Some of the very finest parts 
of the hills can be easily enjoyed by those who 
consider their more active climbing days to be 
past. Many half-day walks are actually as 
satisfactory as all-day climbs. 

These conditions allow the pictorialist who 
does not wish to be burdened with a heavy pack 
and the problems of camping out to go with 





‘ 


the ground”’, without necessity of resorting to 
the automobile, nothing can be better than 
accepting the admirable hospitality of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club huts. The one in 
Pinkham Notch is particularly adapted to the 
pictorialist, as the whole Presidential Range is 
on the back doorstep, and across the road the 
Wildcat and Carter-Moriah trails begin. 

By taking advantage of the huts and shelters 
along the trails one can roam at will for almost 
any length of time without retracing steps. 
In addition to the main hut at Pinkham Notch, 
others are located at Lakes of the Clouds under 
the cone of Mt. Washington and at Madison 





A SERMON IN STONES 


paint-box or camera, and possibly a lunch-box 
against a surprising hunger, to the highest 
points, and return to a comfortable house at 
night. 

Selecting suitable headquarters, with a motor 
car, one can at most in a couple of hours make the 
most distant points for a chosen climb. The 
Jackson Valley or Gorham are admirable loca- 
tions to work the Carter-Moriah Range or the 
southern or eastern slopes of the Presidentials; 
Bemis for the Crawford vicinity; Conway 
or Madison for the Chocorua country and 
Passaconway; and Twin Mountain for the 
Franconias. “on 


If one desires to be literally 





Cc. E. 


PALMER 


Springs just under the summit of Mt. Madison. 
Strung along the trails are shelters about one 
easy day’s hike apart. The Presidential Range. 
Crawford Ridge, and Mt. Alban Ridge and 
Carter-Moriah Range are well provided with 
these shelters. The huts are very comfortable 
cabins with all necessary accommodations for 
the wayfarer, open from June to mid-September, 
and serving meals and having food supplies for 
sale. The charges are very moderate. The 
shelters are substantial lean-tos open on the lea 
and large enough to shelter from eight to sixteen 
persons, but they have no caretakers, and those 
planning to use them must arrange to carry both 
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blankets and supplies. Rough cooking utensils 
are to be found at most, but this cannot be relied 
upon; so a kettle or two and an ax will be needed. 
The possible hikes among the hills are so 
infinite that a lifetime could not possibly exhaust 
them: consequently, it would be folly to advise 
arbitrarily any selection of routes. Yet, with 
the hope of interesting some who are unfamiliar 
with these trails, we shall venture a few routes 
that seem to us ideal for those with limited 
time and a desire to really know something of 
the White Mountains. 
Those new to mountain climbing and wishing 





the slopes of which look off upon the Presidentials 
and the Carter Range. The pictorialist new to 
this locality will easily see justification for the 
enthusiasm without further details; but we can- 
not refrain from mention of a few of the most 
pictorially ideal spots around this section. 
Supreme among all sheerly beautiful material 
in the White Mountains, we believe, are the 
possibilities of Iron Mountain in the south- 
western portion of Jackson, and particularly the 
shoulder known locally as Green Hill and men- 
tioned in the A. M. C. guidebooks as Hayes’s 
Farm. The farm, now abandoned, is about 





END OF THE ROAD 


to secure an easy initiation can select no better 
program than a location at the Pinkham Notch 
hut of the A. M. C.; or by locating either in the 
Jackson Valley and trying the lower hills around, 
or in the Passaconway region and testing the 
fairly easy knobs around Mt. Chocorua. 

The Jackson Valley is particularly beautiful, 
as it lies among the highest and winds among 
some of the most interesting of the lower hills. 
In every direction radiate paths which in a few 
minutes afford superb material. A whole season 
could easily be spent in this vicinity. There are 


several hills of not more than 2,500 feet elevation 
within a few minutes’ walk of Jackson Village, 





Cc. E. PALMER 


one and one-half hours’ leisurely walk up a 
fairly steep farmroad through spreading pastures 
from Jackson Village. In the first mile one 
passes a few small farms and the road is enclosed 
in second growth; but on reaching the upper 
pastures the vistas in all directions increase in 
beauty, reaching a flourishing crescendo in the 
orchards and hayfields immediately behind the 
deserted house and barns. For fully one-third 
of the compass the eye feasts as it seldom ever 
can. Across the Rocky Branch Valley the 
entire Mt. Alban Ridge sweeps almost from 
Crawford Notch and rises to the summit of 
Washington itself; and continuing to the right, 
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MAJESTY 


the view sweeps over Pinkham Notch to Wildcat 
and Carter Dome. Here is one of the finest 
things in New England, and, though visited by 
very few travelers, it is accessible to anyone 
capable of moderate hiking. There are more 
imposing sights, but few so purely beautiful 
at any time of year. 

“The Abandoned Farm” was made at Hayes’s 
Farm in October and shows that portion of the 
view toward Mt. Washington. A _pictorialist 
could spend several days among these pastures, 
for, needless to emphasise, the material does not 
lie entirely in such distant views. The play of 


light and shadow over the fields and woods in 
late afternoon is magnificent. 

The Carter Notch road from Jackson Village 
to Prospect Farm, at 2,100 feet elevation, on the 











Cc. E. PALMER 


hack of Wildcat Mountain, offers another fund 
of extraordinary material along its six miles. 
However, the most material is contained within 
the first one and one-half miles, and lies in little 
excursions off the road. Quite typical of this 
road is “A Sermon in Stones’, giving a rather 
inclusive view up the notch from the Eagle 
Mountain House pastures. The Jackson Falls 
are as photographically interesting as one could 
wish, being well lighted, not too spectacular or 
picturesque, and consisting of a succession of 
pools and rapids not too densely shaded by 
birch and fir. Above the falls, the pastures of 
the Eagle Mount House, with their highly 
acceptable flocks of: sheep, are rather hard to 
ignore, even though breakfast or dinner be 
waiting a mile away. These mountain-enclosed 
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pastures are a photographic paradise. About 
five miles up the road the Carter Notch Trail 
to Carter Dome and the Notch itself leaves on 
the right. Without attempting the strenuous 
climbs of either Carter Dome or Wildcat, the 
moderate walker can follow this path for several 
miles through some of the wildest country out- 
side the Katahdin region and in perfect safety. 
The trail, in parts an old logging road, is a 
veritable mine of possibilities to one interested 
in woodland studies; and, if one is competent, 
the continuation of this trail and the incidental 
climb up the wall of the Notch to the summit of 


have never left the roadside have no more idea of 
the surroundings than of far-away China. Those 
who pause at the Glen House and look up to the 
Presidentials are enjoying a very diluted Pinkham 
Notch. At Glen Ellis Falls a trail diverges on 
the opposite bank of the stream, which is one of 
the most strenuous in the White Mountains: 
but to those capable of the “finger and toe” 
holds necessary to accomplish it. Wildcat 
Mountain, like all things worth while, pays big 
dividends for commensurate effort. The way 
is ‘‘dizzy’’, and in a few minutes the ledges afford 
magnificent glimpses across to Washington; 





SUNRISE-CLOUDS 


Carter Dome affords one of the half-dozen 
sportiest climbs in the mountains, with real 
mountain studies over the left shoulder at each 
successive handhold. 

One more note of the lovely Jackson region, 
and we must move on. A little road known as 
the Thorn Hill Road winds from the village 
to Lower Bartlett, and the pictorialist does not 
live who could be content with one walk over 
those scant five miles. ‘“‘End of the Road” 


represents the charm of this grass-grown way. 
Pinkham Notch, well known to the autoist 

for its challenging “Tug-of-War Hill’, is the 

real heart of these mountains, and those who 





G. A. CHRISTIE 


and in about an hour the views become stu- 
pendous and increase in splendor, until the 
climax is reached in about two hours on the 
“lawn” near the first summit. “Majesty” 
represents a small portion of the material before 
the lens at this elevation. Though the guidebook 
gives no hint, there are dangers in wandering 
about this open area. Caution should be con- 
stantly exercised immediately one leaves the 
beaten trail. Moss of accumulated ages lies so 
thickly over rocks and crevasses that with little 
heed one might stumble to unpleasant con- 
sequences in some hole among the boulders. 
There is a col between the last ledge and the 
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lawn that, through magnificent tangles of wind- 
tossed and stunted firs, affords fascinating 
glimpses into Perkins Notch below and across to 
the southerly hills, which here offer one of the 
most entrancing skylines to be found anywhere. 

Passing a bit farther up Pinkham Notch one is 
offered the easy and splendid climb of Washington 
by way of Tuckerman’s Ravine. The trail 
leaves the site of the A. M. C. hut and requires 
about four hours’ climb to the summit in pleasant 
weather. We venture to say, however, that 
the pictorialist will find most of his material 
to lie on the floor of the Ravine, which contains 
that weird and interesting little pond known as 
Hermit Lake. From this vicinity the studies of 
Lion’s Head, the Head Wall, and the Hanging 
Crags of Boot Spur are superb, especially if 
clouds are milling about the summit and swirling 
down the face of the crags, alternating with 
sunlight over the Ravine floor. In regard to the 
Head Wall and the cone itself, one is apt to 
derive more pleasure: from the climb and the 
inspiring view than from actual picture-material. 
However, this doesn’t mean that one who has 
ventured thus far should not continue to the 





summit—by all means go on if the wind and 
your legs allow. There is absolutely no danger 
on this trail if one refuses to be tempted into a 
too close inspection of the snow arch, should it 
be present, as it sometimes is, even in late 
August. Once on the summit one can descend, 
pictorially speaking, by no more rewarding way 
than the carriage-road. The glimpses into the 
great gulf are well worth this long way down. 
After passing the Half-Way House it is well to 
diverge to the right onto the old Jackson logging 
road, which terminates where the Ravine Trail 
begins in Pinkham Notch. This beautiful old 
mountain-road affords further opportunities for 
woodland studies of magnificent birches and firs. 
If time allows, a stay overnight on the summit 
of Washington or at Lakes of the Clouds is not 
only an experience, but is likely to reward in 
material among the sunrise or sunset clouds, 
albeit ideal conditions for pictures of such 
atmosphere are considerably a matter of chance. 
However, that the chance is worth taking is 
attested by “‘Sunrise Clouds’’, by G. A. Christie, 
who kindly loaned his superb negative. 
(Concluded in August Issue) 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 


I.—The Partnership is Formed 


NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


ERT EASTON threw down the 
magazine he had been reading 
and wondered what he could do 
to spend the evening. A turn or 
two of his radio-dial convinced him 
that reception the first of July compared very 
unfavorably with that of January. Besides, 

he was rather tired of radio after listening to it 

all winter and he wanted a change. Who could 
sit still and listen to a mixture of grunts and 
groans that were intended to be songs, or music 
that faded at times until it ceased entirely, or to 
news-briefs that were punctuated with whistles 
and shrieks according to the fancy of Dumb 

Static? Reading or listing to the idiotic noises 

of a notional radio might be all right for someone 
with a lame leg and a broken crutch; but not for 

Bert on an inviting July evening. The age of 

seventeen demands action. 

The telephone rang, and Bert snatched the 
receiver off its hook but an instant ahead of his 
quick “Hello”. 

“That you, Bert?” inquired a voice, which he 
recognised as that of his friend Ray Wentworth. 








Ray lived only three blocks down the street. 

“Yeh!” 

“What are you doing?” asked Ray. 

“Oh, nothing much’, replied Bert. “Listen 
to my swan song.” He switched on the radio, 
thumbed a dial until there issued from the loud 
speaker a series of unearthly noises, then held 
the telephone-transmitter in front of it until 
he felt that he had demonstrated his feelings 
sufficiently. 

“Are you still able to walk?” asked Ray, after 
what sounded to him like a neighborhood cat 
fight had ceased. 

“Fil try.” 

“Come on over; I have something to show 
you.” 

A few minutes later Bert mounted the steps 
of the Wentworth home and rang the bell. He 
heard footsteps racing toward him through the 
hall, and twelve-year-old Freddie was 
silhouetted in the doorway. Freddie was the 
family ?0 (meaning question-box); but this time, 
instead of his usual greeting in the form of a 
question, he was bursting with the desire of one 


soon 
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who is eager to be the first to reveal a deep 
secret. 

“Ray’s got a kodak, and he took Mom’s 
picture and Pop’s picture and Dorcas’s picture 
and my picture, and the house’s picture; but he 
forgot to wind up the film for the house after he 
took my picture and so my picture’s no good. 
Mom said I could get a kodak too, as soon as Ray 
learns how to work one, so he can show me how.” 
Freddie almost ran out of breath, but not quite. 
“Do you know what hypo is? Dorcas says it’s 
what doctors give to sick people to make them 
sleep, but she’s wrong. Ray’s kodak book says 
it’s to fix pictures so they won't fade. Ray 
says he’s going to finish his own pictures as soon 
as he can get ready, because that’s half the fun.” 

Freddie’s chatter ended at least temporarily 
when Ray arrived with the kodak. It was a 
postcard-size instrument, with a very good lens 
and shutter, and was a gift from his parents on 
his eighteenth birthday, which was just closing. 


“Isn't it a beauty!” exclaimed Bert. “I wish 
I had one like it.” 
“You can have one’, Ray smiled. “I was 


down to Mr. Harley’s to leave my first spool of 
films for him to develop, and he told me he had 
some used cameras and you may borrow one 
any time you want to. I thought it would be a 
nice way for us to spend some of our time, if you 
are not too far gone to recover. We can fix up a 
workroom in the basement and finish our own 
pictures, and it will not be expensive if we go 
fifty-fifty on the outfit. What do you say?” 

“Pious idea’, agreed Bert, “then I'll not have 
to sit around evenings wondering what to do. 
When do we start?” 

“Right now if you want to. We can go down 
and see what material we will need, and start 
to clean up.” 

It would be difficult to understand the trans- 
formation that took place in one corner of 
the Wentworth basement within the next two 
days unless one has actually seen what two 
camera-enthusiasts can do when they are in 
earnest. First, there was a general clean-up 
of the entire basement, a burning of old boxes 
and papers and other things that accumulate 
in every basement, and a re-arranging of articles 


until one corner was cleared adjoining the 
laundry. Next, a light-tight partition was 


placed across in such a way that it formed a 
darkroom about 7 x 9 feet in size, and across one 
side of it was built a long table of cheap boards 
that was covered with black oilcloth. On the 
opposite side was placed an old cupboard, and 
the space that was left was filled with shelves 
for equipment. 

After some planning and work, a sink was 











made of boards and lined with waterproof 
cement, the drain being a length of hose that 
emptied into the floor-drain in the laundry. 
Another small hose from the faucet in the laundry 
furnished the water. 

When all was in readiness, Ray and Bert 
visited Mr. Harley for advice concerning a 
photo-finishing outfit. He was the local photo- 
supply dealer, and he smiled understandingly 
when he heard their plans, for it reminded him 
of the time he had started out as a snapshooter 
himself and when information was not so easily 
obtained. 

“You will not need much at first”, he said, 
*“just a few tubes of developer, a pound of acid 
hypo, a ruby light of some kind, a printing- 
frame, some film-clips, printing-paper, a graduate 
for measuring water, a gallon-jug in which to 
keep your fixer after it is mixed, and three trays. 
The acid fixer will keep indefinitely. If I were 
you, I should mark one tray for developer, one 
for water, and the other for fixer, and always use 
them for the same purpose, because it is impos- 
sible to rid a tray of hypo without a lot of wash- 
ing, and it is a trouble-maker if it gets into the 
developer. Tell you what, you let me know 
when you get ready to develop your first batch 
of films, and I'll come over and start you.” 

Ray and Bert carried their supplies to their 
workroom, and after they had arranged the 
various articles in the places provided for them 
they sat down to discuss plans for future work. 

“This is beginning to look like business”’, 
said Ray, viewing the interior of their workroom 
with satisfaction, “I wonder if we can’t devise 
some sort of system for our work. You see, if 
we both plan on doing our developing and other 
work at the same time, whenever it is possible, 
it will not cost so much as if we worked separately, 
because the same solutions will do for both of us.” 

“That’s right”, agreed Bert, ‘‘and it will be 
more interesting to work together. Besides, 
we can figure out how to do some of these things 
better together than we could alone. How 
would it be if we decided to meet at certain 
times and then we would know in advance just 
what to plan on?” 

“*Fine”’, said Ray, “and that would not prevent 
either one from working between times, for I 
want you to feel free to use the workroom any 
time you want to, the same as if it were in your 
own home. On the other hand, when there is no 
hurry we can each wait for the meeting-nights.”’ 

“Speaking of ‘meeting-nights’ sounds as though 
we were starting some sort of club’, laughed 
Bert. 

“Well, we might call it our camera club”, 
suggested Ray. 
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“It will be easy enough to arrange nights on 
which to meet to finish the pictures; but what 
I should like to do is to set aside certain days 
when we can make pictures together”, said Bert. 

And so it was decided. The first Sunday of 
each month was to be devoted exclusively to 
picture-making, regardless of what kind of day 
it happened to be. It might rain or it might 
snow or it might be sunshiny—there would 
always be the element of expectancy, and there 
would always be pictures to make. And the 
result would be a variety of pictures that no hit- 
or-miss fair-weather snapshooting could produce. 

That did not mean that but one day each 
month was to be given over to picture-making. 
Rather, it was one day in each month that was 
sure to be used for it, regardless of circumstances; 
and there would be as many more as could be 
arranged. Then, of course, Ray and Bert would 
each be making pictures alone whenever an 
opportunity sent something their way. The 
first Sunday in each month was to be known as 
“camera day’, and nothing was to be allowed 
to interfere with it. 

“Let’s see’, mused Ray, “tomorrow is the 
Fourth. That’s Thursday. That brings the 
first Sunday in July on the seventh. Let’s plan 
on that for our first camera day.” 

“Suits me’, said Bert. “Tl call on Mr. 
Harley and get a camera Saturday, and meet 
you early Sunday morning. Where shall we go?”’ 

“Suppose we take a lunch and our fishing- 
outfits and drive out to Bolle’s Lake. Say, how 
would you like to take a camp outfit, leave 
Saturday evening, and stay overnight? We 
would get some early morning fishing, and have a 
long day for pictures.” 

‘Pious idea’”’, said Bert. 

And so each set to work to assemble a camp- 
outfit, food, fishing paraphernalia, and what not. 

After examining several cameras at Mr. 
Harley’s, Bert decided to borrow one the same 
size as Ray’s, which would permit him to use the 
same size printing-frame, paper, and other things 
for finishing. Furthermore, if both were using 
the same size film, either could borrow a spool 
from the other in case one ran out. Bert bought 
three spools, and Mr. Harley showed him how 
to insert one in the kodak. After the instrument 
was loaded, Mr. Harley explained in their proper 
order the various steps that were necessary 
when making an exposure; and to be sure that 
Bert would not forget them, he wrote them ona 
small cardboard and handed it to him. Here 
is the list: 

1. Open the kodak and look into the view- 
finder while you walk toward the object or view 
you want to photograph. 











2. When the subject fills the view-finder, 
estimate the number of feet it is away and set 
the focusing-scale. 

3. See that the indicators on the shutter, 
which regulate the speed of the shutter and the 
size of the lens-opening, point to the names on 
the scale surrounding the shutter which corre- 
spond to prevailing conditions. 

4. Press the shutter-release slowly and evenly 
while holding the kodak still, being sure that it 
is not tipped sidewise. 

5. Wind up the film for the next exposure. 

“If the light-conditions remain the same all 
day, you will need not to change the indicators 
mentioned in No. 3 except during the morning 
or late afternoon’’, explained Mr. Harley. 

As Bert was leaving, Mr. Harley handed him a 
magazine. “Here is something that will help 
you and Ray in your work’’, he said, “and don’t 
hesitate to call on me any time”’. 

“Puoto-ErA MaGazine”’, read Bert, “that 
looks interesting”. 

Friday, when Bert and Ray met in their 
workroom to perfect their plans for the morrow, 
Bert showed Ray the magazine. “Let’s go 
fifty-fifty on a subscription and have it sent to us 
every month”, suggested Ray, “and we shall 
start a club library”. 

*“‘Agreed”’, said Bert, ‘‘and, by the way, what 
are we going to call our club anyway?” 

“Well, let’s see’, said Ray. ‘‘We might call 
it the ‘Day-a-Month Camera Club’, except that 
that suggests we meet but once a month. That 
applies only to our camera days. We can’t 
call it the ‘Camera Day Club’ because we will 
work nights also.” 

“How would “The Snapshooter’s Club’ suit 
you? That suggests picture-making with no 
time limit.” 

“I don’t like 
Ray hesitated. 

‘Because why?” asked Bert. 

“Because I don’t plan on staying in the snap- 
shooter class always’’, replied Ray. 

“In that case, when we send our subscription 
to PHoro-Era MaGazine, perhaps we _ better 
ask the Editor to suggest a name for our club.” 

“Let’s offer three dollars to the reader who 
sends a name that suits us best. That will give 
us a list of other workers to write to. Perhaps 
we can get some of them to observe a camera 
day each month and exchange experiences with 
us. I think it would be interesting to have a 
few letters to read every time we meet.” 

“Good”, exclaimed Bert, “Tl send in our 
subscription and the offer tomorrow before we go. 
What time do we leave?” 
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“Say four o'clock. That will give us time to 
drive out and set up camp before dark.” 

“All right. See you at four”; and with that 
Bert left. 


Here is the offer that Bert sent with the 
subscription to Puoro-Era Magazine _ the 


following morning: 

“My friend and I are just starting to make 
pictures. We have fitted up a workroom, and 
have agreed to devote the first Sunday in every 
month to picture-making of some kind, rain or 
shine, and we will work together and alone as 
much as possible between these camera days. 
While our association is for our mutual interest, 


Records and 
LORETTA G. 


photography, there comes a 
discouraging time when the amateur 
seems to stand still. He has 
attained the stage where he can 
produce excellent, often very attrac- 
tive, records of a person, place, or thing—records 
that often receive prizes in the amateur competi- 
tions in photographic magazines. And yet he 
would not “stand a chance” with salon-judges. 
Then, wherein lies the difference between these 
high-class records produced by the advanced 
amateur and the beautiful salon prints made by 
the pictorialist? This question is one that 
perplexes more camerists than any other. They 
look at their work and that of salon-exhibitors 
and marvel at the difference—that is, if they are 
perfectly honest with themselves. 

Some photographers, being of the “small- 
souled brethren’’, will say, “It’s no better than 
mine! He must know the judges!” We all 
know his kind. He writes to the editor of his 
photographic magazine, if his print doesn’t 
receive honors in its competitions, calls the 
judges “‘crooks”, threatens to cancel his sub- 
scription, ete., etc. At that, it’s a toss-up 
whether or not the editor isn’t better off without 
that kind of subscriber! 

However, let’s leave this unfortunate wallow- 
ing in his “Slough of Despond” and get back to 
the sincere and aspiring amateur mentioned 
before. He certainly sees a difference between 
the pictorialist’s work and his own. His pictures 
are good technically, they show a good idea of 
composition, and they are trimmed where they 
need it. But there is a difference—obviously. 

Well, have you noticed how often your reaction 
to a good salon-print is one of mood? The 








help, and economy and could scarcely be called 
a club, yet we should like a name for it. We 
want one that is not too amateurish, because 
we expect to grow proficient in time, yet we 
prefer one that does not sound too professional. 
Our choice would be one that is short, dignified, 
and which suggests the nature of our work or 
the purpose of our club, or both. To the person 
who sends in the name that suits us best before 
August 31, 1929, we will give three dollars.” 


[Nore: Send letters to “Ray and Bert Name 
Contest’’, care of Pooto-Era MaGazine.] 


(To be continued) 


Salon Prints 
BURROUGH 


landscapes of Misonne and Alex. Keighley pro- 
duce in one a feeling of sadness and desolation, 
of overwhelming loneliness. In much of Mr. 
Keighley’s work he enhances this effect by a 
lighted window surrounded by the bleak darkness 
of the moor. Misonne achieves the same result 
by a splash of light from a dying sky placed for 
contrast next to the deepest shadow. I say 
“placed”, because I suspect that much of the 
splendid work achieved by beth these gentlemen 
is produced by careful hand work on the finished 


print. But the purpose is served, the mood 
is evoked. 
Other workers achieve success in purely 


“straight” photography; but it is due to the 
same principle. They have succeeded in pro- 
ducing in the spectator the same feeling that 
influenced them when they made the picture. 

“That’s all very well”, you say, “but how can 
we do this? Be practical!’ To be perfectly 
honest, if I knew exactly how to do it, I'd be a 
salon-exhibitor myself; but I think I have, at 
least, the correct principles. 

First: Don’t just “take pictures”. Wait until a 
landscape, or a certain trick of light-and-shade 
on rippling water, affects you strongly. It may 
make you feel happy or depressed, it may please 
or displease you; but if it arrests your attention 
and creates a mood in you, try to picture it. 
Look very carefully to your composition; be 
chary of your picture-space. The mood will be 
lost if you try to “jam” too many things together. 

Second: Finish your picture in the medium 
that suits you best. If you can handle bromide 
best, don’t try to do it in bromoil. And last 
but . . . —you can finish the quote yourself— 
don’t forget to trim mercilessly! 
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The Thirty-Ninth Annual Exhibition of Pictorial 
Photography—Brooklyn Institute 


SAMUEL P. WARD 


HE Thirty-Ninth Annual Exhibition 
of the Brooklyn Institute Camera 
Club was hung at the Brooklyn 
Museum during the entire month 
of March, with the private view on 
the evening of March 4. In spite of a veritable 
downpour of rain, one hundred and twenty-five 
guests were present. During the month, nearly 
6,500 visited the exhibition. 

This spring show is now well established and is 
distinct acquisition by the 
As in previous years, the 





recognised as a 
Museum officials. 


prints were hung in the print gallery on the main 
floor and in a single row, amply spaced. 


This 





desirable arrangement makes for an easier view 
and a more uniform progression of the visitors. 
At times this movement, or rather the lack of it, 
becomes a real problem, because no committee- 
man would want to urge visitors to pass on, 
particularly if interest in his own prints had 
occasioned the halt. In this case, the hanging 
committee had done its work so well that one 
might pass easily along the line with pauses at 
particularly appealing prints. 

The committee wanted to our late 
member, Joseph Petrocelli, with a memorial 
exhibition, and Mrs. Petrocelli was kind enough 
to permit us to make a selection from his prints. 


honor 
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Twenty-seven were hung in the smaller gallery. 
These included many of his salon pictures, and 
probably all had been hung at one or more of 
the foreign shows. His “Pastorale Arabe”’ 
and his “Curb Market” have been widely 
honored. All were bromoils, and two were 
beautiful transfers. He was an _ enthusiastic 
and prolific worker in his choice of mediums, 





richness of this medium. Her “Evening in the 
Ambulatory” was a particularly fine print, 
and her medium served well to indicate the rich 
shadows of waning daylight. Myers R. Jones 
showed some of his hand-coated platinums and 


also several bromides. His ‘‘St. Anne’s Gate” 
and his “Boulogne Peasant’ were very 


commendable. 





‘SLACK AWAY!” 
THIRTY-NINTH EXHIBITION—BROOKLYN 


and his consistent successes went far to encourage 
other members, many of whom, in turn, became 
proficient in this beautiful process. In this 
connection, E. D. Mudge showed seven fine 
bromoils—all landscapes which showed a fine 
sense of composition balance and aérial per- 
spective. Joseph Kraysler was also represented 


by bromoils, eight examples of his work being 
accepted. 

The platinum prints of Antoinette B. Hervey 
showed to good advantage the depth and the 





J. W. AUGHILTREE 
INSTITUTE 


Walter E. Owen exhibited in three mediums: 
palladium, kallitype, and bromide, showing 
proficiency in each. His palladium “‘Water Lily” 
showed a beautiful texture and print-quality. 

Harry A. Neuman showed his versatility with 
prints in three processes: gum, kallitype, and 
bromide. His kallitype study of the club presi- 
dent, J. W. Aughiltree, was well conceived and 
well carried out. His “Harkness Quadrangle” 
also deserves special mention. 

H. Richardson Creamer 


was represented 
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large and beautiful Chlorides, his 
“Traveling Companions” and “Madame Sans 
Géne™ being the most striking. Mary Callaghan 
showed only bromides this year, but excellent 
ones in subject and treatment. 

One of the outstanding prints of the show 
was J. M. Bergen’s study of “Myers R. Jones’’. 
This portrait, in a high key, is a delightful 
example of what can be accomplished by a sure 
grasp of portrait-principles followed by a pains- 
taking effort to show more than a mere likeness. 
The result was probably the outstanding portrait 
of the show. 

J. W. Aughiltree showed several fine bromides, 
“Raquette Byways” being a most alluring road 
H. D. Scribner’s picture, 
is a fine composition showing a 
shore-line with a fine perspective. 


by seven 


in a deep wood. 
“Serenity”, 
winding 


A. M. Powers strikes a new note with several 
excellent night-studies, and commendation should 





ENTRANCE TO “THE CLOISTERS” 
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be given to many of the thirty-two exhibitors. 

Much of the credit for such a well-balanced 
presentation of the club’s work is due to the 
painstaking work of the jury—consisting of 
Miss Susan B. Hutchinson, Curator of Prints at 
Brooklyn Museum; Morris Greenberg, artist 
and critic, and Nicholas Haz, F. R. P.S.—in 
selecting the one hundred and forty-eight prints 
from the large number submitted. 

Thanks are also due the Museum officials, who 
co-operated in every way to make this show the 
outstanding public event in Brooklyn amateur 
photographic circles. 

[It is a matter of regret that lack of space 
prevented a more detailed and a more fully 
illustrated account of this Thirty-Ninth Exhibi- 
tion of the Brooklyn Institute. However, Mr. 
Ward has given our readers a very good idea of 
this splendid and popular annual photographic 
exhibition—Ebrror. | 
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WHERE is cause for speculation on 
Oe the fashion in pictures and in life 
en which would force the individual 
|| to conform to dictates the substance 

of which ignores evolution and 
growth as the dominant factors in all processes 
of artistry and being. 

This is indicated, to whoever will take care to 
look, by the studied condemnation of certain 
phases of representation constantly being singled 
out by many as altogether below those causes 
and means which make for legitimate inspiration 
and effort. 

We all come into contact, usually in one way 
or another, with the individual who, dreaming 
of the apples of the Hesperides which are ever 
quite beyond reach, scorns any attempt at 
presentation which does not have the ultimate 
in attainment written glaringly across it in letters 
of light a cubit high. 

“This is too somber; that is too gloomy. 
Good craftsmanship—but, really, it reflects only 
the sordid, the undesirable”, we are informed in 
stentorian tones of warning and finality. And 
as we travel farther along life’s highroad, we 
come to question this gospel; whereupon we 
learn, more or less in the very nature of things, 
that life is no more all sunshine and ethereality 
than it is all shadow and drabness. 

Considering thus, who is there, in the grand 
cycle of being and of art, who dares to say 
undeviatingly that thus-and-so is the sum and end 
of all things; or, more specifically, that we shall 
gaze upon the sunlight only and ignore the 
shadow? Who shall say, thus, that the one is 
not as worthy of contemplation as the other? — 
that it is not well, in fact, to consider both? 

Agitation for an absence of relativity, where 
conscious, would appear to bespeak an absence 
of appreciation and understanding; where the 
reverse is the case and the issue is argued 
unwittingly—well, the adherent may perhaps 
be said to be uninformed though not ignorant. 
To glimpse and to understand, insofar as one 
may, the proportionate relation of one thing to 
another—what is more to be desired than this? 
Surely, the opposite of this can have but one 
tendency—that of whipping the individual into 








a stilted and sterile pattern of conformity which 
at once robs man of his highest prerogative, 
individuality. 

May it not be well said then, that, considering 
light and shadow, whether in being or in artistic 





On Behalf of Breadth 
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perception and endeavor, he that excludes 
irrevocably the one to the apotheosis of the other 
is afraid, all too often, like the super-optimist, 
to face the facts of life? 

They that assume the dictatorial and didactic 
attitude of forcing limitation and bounds upon 
what in reality is unbounded and _ limitless, 
apparently forget that limitation of judgment is 
natural rather than exceptional to man, whether 
the subject under consideration be machinery, 
morals, or art. Hence it is that we have that 
investigation and research which seeks _per- 
ennially new elements and new methods for 
adaptation in interpretation and being. In 
contradistinction to any gospel of self-sufficiency 
we have only to revert to experience and observa- 
tion for its soundest rebuttal; for on unprejudiced 
reflection we come to realise that of interpreta- 
tions multitudinous in nature and in man, the 
gods will brook no two which are exactly identical. 

I recall having read once somewhere in a 
summation of a critic on a picture by a leading 
pictorialist, that, “while the effort aimed at 
content, the subject was such that it wouldn’t 
look well hung on any wall”. The criticism 
was accompanied by what appeared to be an 
excellent reproduction of the work in question. 
Some months of reflection on the representation 
mentioned, conjointly with consideration on the 
breadth—or lack of it—in that particular remark, 
forced the conclusion that the artist was perhaps 
in the vanguard of the critic. 

Granting a sense of proportion, a realisation 
of the values,,in ways and means of life, and of 
the variations typical and not exceptional to all 
men, who is there to tell you specifically what 
your subject-matter shall be or how you shall 
mold it? 

For the nonce, I remember that the picture 
above referred to was an evening scene— 
Shelley’s “orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
whom mortals call the moon’, floating on aérial 
cloud-pinions across a silvered expanse of night 
sky which was relieved only by the fan-laced 
branches of a treetop. 

And how charged with calm, with music, with 
romance and with hope was that scene! Shelley, 
with whom poetry of night might well have 
ended; Beethoven, with whom fitting musical 
transcription of moonlight did end—they would 
have paused, wrapped in speechless ecstasy and 
dreaming, before that vision. 

Not that you should revert to ash-pits and 
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cluttered alleys as wholly adequate subjects for 
high art; for, ordinarily, these are not fitted for 
such— cannot well be such, in our present sense. 
These may attract by reason of tone and tempo, 
given proper illumination and place, it is true; 
but their content in suggestiveness, which should be 
the goal mainly of artistic endeavor, is necessarily 
limited and contrary to the broadest dictates of 
refinement and emotion. 

The French Pascal, who lived in the seven- 
teenth century and who, by dint of perpetual 
conflict in a world fraught historically with con- 
volution and change, exemplified struggle and 
attainment, though his realm was that of being 
largely, set it down as axiomatic that “a man is 
as big as the things about which he busies him- 
self.” Certainly this must be said to be true of 
the pictorialist or of any individual who aspires 
to set forth his experiences for reception as art. 
Hence, granting sincerity toward intellectual and 
emotional balance, the difference in the judgment 
of one individual as against that of another, where 
specific classifications are concerned, I take to be 
nominal evidence largely of expressed innate pref- 
erence for a given type of presentation. 

Let us illustrate. In pictures, one person may 
appreciate portraiture, and so bend every artistic 
sinew toward accomplishment in this sphere; 
another may have a bent for landscape, and so 
create a thing of beauty which shall be forever a 
joy; still a third may, through unconscious ten- 
dency, prefer genre with its beauty of the human, 
after Euripides, as distinguished from the esthetic 
purely. 

Yet to set aside any one of these phases, con- 
sidering variations in individuals, and retort dog- 
matically that it excels in its all-embracing 
purposeness—that perhaps were not the end of 
all wisdom soever, any more than it would be to 
declare that, say, Rachmaninoff as a composer 
is greater than Phidias as a sculptor; the logical 
inference of all which is, that Truth is a mistress 
whose garment in color is as variegated as are the 
ranges in perception and understanding of the 
mortals upon whom she casts her beneficent rays. 

And as for that, Shakespeare, making Romeo, 
as he prepares languidly to part from his beloved, 
declaim inboundless rapture of the dawn, “Night’s 
candles are burnt out, and jocund day stands tip- 
toe on the misty mountain-top”, may not have 
deviated widely from truth, notwithstanding the 
scorn hurled by the literalist who may decry the 
“wordy ebullitions” of the so passionate lover. 

All of this presupposes, of course, a desire for 
a tolerant and rational attitude toward your 
fellow man and his endeavors. And, be it said 
here, the essence of all tolerance in relation to 
pictorialism, as well as to all of life, is to do the 








best one knows how at all times, to strive always 
to do better, and to allow generously and for- 
evermore to your fellow the same privileges. 

All of this assumes as well, and importantly 
so, that if you labor, you shall also aspire. And 
to meet these requisites, you must face alike 
unflinchingly the halt and hurt as well as the 
joy and gladness of life. The burdens which we 
as men set upon ourselves weigh unutterably 
upon us. Even the sublimest spiritual nature, 
at times, wavers and falters before the bearing- 
down of the physical shadow which stalks us 
whither we would wend. Yet dull, indeed, is 
that day, that hour, that moment, which brings 
no new realisation of transport, no new-found 
or expanded truth, which bares no beauty pre- 
viously unseen of the inward eye. 

Shun not that inclination which your inner 
nature may deem as fitting and proper, though 
the eye that later beholds your example may 
rant and rebel. Better far to follow the dictates 
of your own being, to look limitedly and alone, 
than to be forever gazing through the eyes of 
others. Fear not that vitality of spirit which 
sets you forth as you are. Is not the December 
moor clothed anew with the advent of the first 
snow, yet momentarily made to appear the more 
naked thereby? Be sure I shall accept your 
media of manifestation for that which you are. 
So will you portray, and I perceive. Be assured 
that no other single nature will live manifestly 
as you live, that none else can live after the exact 
pattern wrought by your conflicts and your 
endeavors. 

It is now June, and I go abroad in the fields 
where the wild flowers nod their chaste heads 
wistfully in the sly summer breeze. I choose my 
path carefully, lest I tread upon a daisy or a 
buttercup. Yonder breadth of ripening meadow 
is to me an ocean with undulations which trick 
and tantalise my senses. Over my head in an 
almost tideless azure, a lonely cloud floats 
serene and silent. I accept its challenge, and 
travel afar into climes which no magic carpet 
has yet revealed to wanderer or wayfarer. The 
afternoon’s languid hours steal past on feet of 
velvet, and now I must quicken my stride, for 
a soft heaviness pervades the air. The heavens 
become overcast, and I see a million devils 
dancing down the sky in the far-off flash of dis- 
tant lightning. Great squadrons of clouds race 
pilingly across the sky before the now rising 
winds. And I take myself homeward, hurt of 
heart, loath to enter under my door-lintel; for 
the Storm-God is rehearsing his magic ode, and 
I for one would ever be a student of his pictorial 
pageantry. 

Oh, the world is so full of a number of things! 
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Let us not remain fugitives from color, from 
intensity, from lyricism; let us not fear to touch 
life! Neither should we stand moth-eaten with 
impotence, nor convert that which is essentially 
grandeur and gladness, if we but will, into a 
desert of barren inhibitions. 

We shall have faith. Did we but know, they 
who lead precarious lives must believe in some- 
thing—a poem, a child, a picture, a song. And 
there is quantitative evidence, to whoever will 
observe, that we should all live precariously; 
that for the most part, we all do so live. Accept 
it as true, therefore, that he who does not live 
monotonously must suffer; yet be not troubled, 
for defeat, even, can be an exaltation. Fear 
alone that “‘unseeing-ness” which is borne of the 
fettered spiritual, realising that the gap between 
the angel and the iconoclast is less pronounced 
than is generally admitted. 

Endeavor, then, to live and work sincerely and 
splendidly. Assume that responsibility which 
implies capacity for magnanimity and growth; 
for in ratio to the heights of being to which we 
climb, to such heights and to these only can our 
visions and our pictures attain. Defeat? No. 
Recall Browning, who, surfeited with life’s con- 
flict, contrast, and compromise, yet reaching 
ever higher, said, ““What I aspired to be, and was 
not, comforts me.” 

Well enough were it for the prosaic in life—for 
the things we must do to survive: eating, breath- 
ing, meeting and walking in friendliness, all to the 
end that we may appease the physical sense. 

Yet in the poetry, and in that only, shall we 
quicken, shall we walk transformed, peering 
behind the veil of action and manner to the inner- 
most heart of purpose. Once there, how shall 
we stand? Not in loneliness and in grief, surely, 
but instead in beauty and in fulness of associa- 
tion—there beside Keats dreaming before his 
Grecian urn; with Praxiteles musing before 
unflinching marble which, one day, shall under 
his touch chant and sing for all men; with 
Tennyson, head bowed before life, chiseling, too, 
that he may carve an “In Memoriam”. 

We live in moments; and the pictorialist who 
values life, its light and beauty, will nurture his 





soul while he attends upon his visions and his 
pictures splendid. And he will come thus to live 
in compassion and in truth; come, finally, if ever 
he may so come, to glimpse the highest of those 
virtues known of man since the Book of the Dead. 
That which is beautiful in man, in nature, and 
in art, creates a balminess around us, a crescendo 
of passion and devotion, to whoever gives attend- 
ance and credence. 

Let us associate ourselves with the loftiest we 
can glimpse, seeking always the simplest and 
truest, whether in faces, in hearts, or in pictures; 
for all division is an emptiness and a vacuum. 
Remember that dictum of Confucius, who said, 
*‘When music and courtesy are appreciated, wars 
will end”. Remember also, that Life proffers 
the fronded palm of victory only to those that 
seek. 

Every twig is a word, a nuance in the symphony 
of existence. Not an atom, not a thought, but 
belongs somewhere in this great round of being 
which we know as the world. Scorn disdain, 
accepting your subject in pictures and in faith 
wherever you may find it. Store the vaults of 
the mind, where memories are dear, and you 
shall nevermore be without inspiration and 
enchantment. 

“Would not look well on any wall!’ I tell 
you, every man has known, or comes to know, 
his Bethlehem, his Gethsemane, his Calvary! 
Let, then, the first fruits of the hand and heart 
be as a reed whereon the soul shall play such 
harmonies as it may, that all the world may know 
and meditate thereon. 

Let us go abroad at evening, making a final 
ecstasy out of the night. Let the solemn, 
slumberous hours be for us stairs between the 
dusk and the dawn, the ascending of which shall 
re-create us, making us free and fresh for the 
oncoming of the new and golden hours. 

Let us make the days move; let us roll them 
before us unto enchantment with the sheer 
weight of our dreams. Long is the path and 


winding, yet at its end may lie the greatest 
picture, the concluding picture of all—that of a 
life dedicated to the highest purpose known of 
man, which is fulfillment. 








An Enlarging Short-Cut 


FRANK V. O’CONNOR 


HERE are several methods for 
trimming the picture. When we 
advance from the drug-store print 
stage, we begin to heed the injunc- 

==} tion of the instruction-book to 
“trim, trim, trim’; and we slash with shears, 
trimming-board, or razor-blade until, very often, 
only a little patch is left for mounting. 

Some of us have even enlarged the entire 
negative area and trimmed afterward, and, 
when we beheld the meager remains and contem- 
plated the waste, cast about for a more economical 
method of doing business. 

We discovered that the more advanced 
picture-maker prepares for enlarging by framing 
a print or the negative with four strips of paper 
or, better, two L-shaped cards which are moved 
about until the most pleasing arrangement is 
found. On a print, a sharply pointed soft pencil 





will make a record which guides the preparations 
for printing and provides considerable saving 
in time. 

However, there is still to be calculated the 
ratio between the chosen negative-dimensions 
and the size of the enlargement. Were the 
angles marked to indicate the amount of enlarge- 
ment necessary, the easel or paper-carrier could 
be set at the proper distance, the lens quickly 
adjusted, and a simple calculation would set 
down the length of exposure. We have been 
using marked angles for a number of years and 
think so well of the idea that in an hour of 
leisure we have computed a chart of the pro- 
portions for several popular paper-sizes, placing 
the notes at the opposite side of the guide-lines, 
so that by matching up our angle with any 
combination, the notations may be carried over 
to the angle without damaging the magazine 


Photography in the “Good Old Days” 


Cc. J. GREENLEAF 


ZeMOU ask me, as an old-time photo- 
grapher, to go back in memory to 
about 1868 and tell your readers 
something of view-photography at 
that time. There is usually no core 
to the apple of the small, hungry boy; and there 
was no real view-business at that time—at least, 
not in the Middle West where I was living. 
I admit that I tried something in that line, but 
with only a portrait lens and with very much 
fear and trembling. It is needless to say that 
my attempts were not a pronounced success. 
Personally, I had faith in the business; for as a 
soldier in the Union Army, I had seen some of 
the wonderful work of Brady, the great Civil 
War photographer, and the work that he did 
under given conditions I have always believed 
to be the most wonderful that has ever been 
accomplished in this branch of photography. 
Brady used horses and wagons for his work. 
He was obliged to keep up with the Army, and 
this way of travel became necessary. The body 
of the wagon was really a darkroom, mounted 
on wheels, entered from the rear, and in this 
the loading and developing was done, often amid 
charging troops, the rattle of guns, and all of 











the hurry and turmoil of active warfare in the 
field. I never could quite understand how a man 
could have had the nerve to go amid the scenes 
of the first day’s battle at Gettysburg, early 
the following morning, and make really first-class 
negatives of the great heaps of dead and dying 
men. I have made many pictures of dead 
people; but I could not have done what Brady 
did nearly every day of all those four years. 
The Confederates were always after him, but he 
never got a scratch in all the four years. 

I learned a little about the business in a car 
that could be drawn about the country with 
the aid of a team of horses. Then I rented 
a gallery in a lively village and began business; 
and my troubles began at about the same time. 
Of course, I tried to make pictures out-of- 
doors. The lens that we used at that time 
resembled a small section of stove-pipe—lenses 
were so large and long, and very slow workers. 
They had central stops; that is, there was an 
opening between the two sets of lenses, into 
which detached stops with different sized open- 
ings could be slipped. There were no tripods 
for the camera. We had to hire a horse and dray 
to take the heavy portrait stand to the “place 
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of execution.” When set up and focused, we 
had to go back to the gallery and sensitise a 
plate, hurry back and expose, hurry back and 
develop and fix, and all this hurry so that the 
plate—or the film, rather—might not become 
dry and “‘set’’, which would have spelled ruin. 
When you add to all this the intense nervousness 
under which we labored, it is a wonder that we 
obtained anything that resembled a picture; 
and I admit that it was rather the exception 
than the rule when we did. 

Early in the seventies a traveling view-man 
called and asked if he could use my darkroom 
to develop view-negatives that he proposed to 
make. He had a Globe lens, the first real view- 
lens I had ever seen; for, as far back as I can 
remember, Brady used a large-sized lens. The 
view-man’s lens looked so small and flat that I 
had no faith in it; but when he went to the 
high bridge of the freight elevator, which faced 
the main street, and made a view that actually 
showed almost all of Main Street and wherein 
the names on the largest business signs could be 
read with ease, my admiration for the little lens 
came into being. Let me add that I have prints 
made at that time that are still bright and 
unfaded. 

But all this had to be done in a rush. One 
was obliged to have everything ready, to place 
the sensitised plate in the holder, rush out and 
expose, rush back and develop, fix and set in the 
rack to dry; for unless all of this was done quickly, 
the plate would become dry and “set” and 
worthless. 

Then we tried the tent. Heavy and hard to 
set up. Hot inside. Water had to be carried 
and placed in a small keg, and the sensitising, 
exposure, developing, and fixing had all to be 
done under the most trying conditions. The 
heavy tent was lined with yellow, as the wet 
plate paid no attention to this color. 

To all this must be added our extreme nervous- 
ness, for everything was so new and strange. This 
state contributed very much to our numerous 
failures. Even when we obtained good results, 
people looked at them with mild curiosity and 
ordered cautiously. Of course, we used albumin 
paper for the printing, with chloride of gold 
for the tone, and when well handled this process 
certainly gave fine results. Prints made by this 
process are as lasting as any that I know; but 








hypo must be washed out in order to make any 
print lasting and durable. 

No sane photographer can deny that the 
marvelous inventions of George Eastman have 
done wonders in the field of view-photography. 
While the widespread use of the Kodak may 
have damaged the business of the professional 








view-photographer to some extent, the fact 
remains that it has been a boon to this class in 
the long run, for it has made photographs so 
necessary in nearly every branch of business 
that it has benefited the view-photographer as 
well as others. 

About 1880, Eastman placed his dry plates 
on the market. Photographers, including myself, 
were very skeptical about their utility, and it 
took some time to learn to develop and fix, as 
the process was so different from the one that 
we had been so long accustomed to. I confess 
that I used both methods in my portrait work 
for some time, as it seemed to me that I could 
obtain better effects by a combination of the 
two processes. Of course, there were serious 
objections to glass-plates for view-work. They 
were breakable, heavy to carry, and harsh and 
unpleasant to handle. 

The first real Kodak came in about the year 
1888, and was a rude affair, compared to the 
present finished product. It made round pictures 
two and one-half inches in diameter. Following 
quite rapidly came the other inventions; so that 
the present state of the art is like comparing the 
relics of barbarism with the highest civilisation 
of today. 

Still, I maintain that the camera cannot do it 
all. The eye of the operator must be trained 
for the beautiful, for the proper balance of light 
and shade—in fact, for the knowing of a picture 
when it is presented to view. Sometimes a 
beautiful bit can be obtained from a wide view: 
sometimes a wide view will give a beauty that 
no part of it can impart. One should study all 
this, and, if he uses a large camera, should go 
through all the process of making the view, so 
that every act is done as unconsciously as the 
act of setting one foot before the other in the act 
of walking. 

In my rather long 
photography, somewhat over fifty years, if any 
one had asked me after making an exposure if I 
had done this or that while making it, I could 
not have told to save my life. But, had I not 
done the right thing, then the reasoning brain 
would have given the unreasoning one a sharp 
rebuke. So one should make but few errors. 
One should know almost exactly where to place 
the camera for the view wanted. Level it quickly 
by any straight line, focus, and go through all 
necessary acts quickly and surely, and one will 
be surprised at the few failures. 

I once obtained about two hundred dollars’ 
worth of work simply because I placed my 
camera so that the body of a small tree cut out a 
black drain pipe on the wall of a pretty cottage. 

By way of contrast, let me quote from the 





experience in view- 
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March, 1929, issue of The Nation’s Business: 
“An American aérial camera has been invented 
which records automatically the time of day, 
altitude, and speed of the plane on each indi- 
vidual film, thereby simplifying the task of sort- 
ing, cataloguing and re-photographing. These 
cameras are equipped with such magnificent 
lenses that photographs made at an altitude of 
20,000 feet may be enlarged to show in detail 
roads and configurations of terrain. Aérial maps 
are made for tax-revaluation and assessment- 
work for town-planning, for court evidence in 
Jand-fraud cases—such maps played an important 
part in the suits growing out of the Teapot Dome 
oil leases—and for obtaining information that is 
of a purely commercial character. Aérial map- 
making is becoming common. An important 





map is that of Manhattan Island, which is being 
prepared for the New York Board of Estimate 
for tax re-valuation purposes. Another is that 
of wealthy Westchester County, a map which 
will form a basis for study for proposed aérial 
highways to solve New York City’s aérial traffic 
problems.” 

“There is no excellence without labor’, is a 
good adage. Don’t try and see how many 
plates you can expose in a given time, but how 
many good negatives you can obtain from each 
dozen plates. With the excellence of everything 
in view-equipment today, where there are 
failures the operator should call himself to judg- 
ment; for it is almost certain that it is his fault 
and not that of any of the material used in the 
making of the pictures. 


In Canada 
J. H. MACKAY 


GROUP of men with a vision, more 
than forty years ago, organised 
what was and is today known as 
The Toronto Camera Club, the 
first club or association formed in 
Canada for the advancement of photography as 
an art. Continuously, through the intervening 
years, this club has functioned successfully, and 
as sponsor of the ““Toronto Salon” it is known. 
Unlike our esteemed neighbors in the Republic 
to the south, who have more than sixty pro- 
gressive amateur clubs and associations to their 
credit, we have but three or four lending a helping 
hand to aspiring pictorialists. However, scat- 
tered here and there from coast to coast, one 
discovers isolated workers gifted with an innate 
pictorial instinct finding expression through the 
medium of the camera. These men and women, 
though far removed from direct contact with any 
photographic association, are working out their 
own salvation, and producing, in the majority of 
cases, work equal to and better than many 
possessing the advantages of club membership. 
The event of the year in Eastern Canada that 
does most to educate the average individual to 
the value of photography in the world of art is the 
“Toronto Salon”, which for thirty-eight years 
has been held annually, the past ten years occu- 
pying a place of honor along with the paintings, 
graphic, and applied arts at the Canadian 
National Exhibition,— the “Annual World’s Fair”. 
The past year, during the two weeks that this 
international exhibition of pictorial photogre phy 
was open to the public, more than one-half a 








million people made it a point to visit the gallery, 
where a careful selection of three hundred and 
sixty-nine individually framed prints, grouped 
by countries, filled the walls of the gallery. These 
accepted prints represented about twenty-five 
per cent. of the work submitted by some three 
hundred contributors from thirty different 
countries, and the work was both pictorially and 
technically the finest we have ever had the pleas- 
ure to hang. The American Section was a great 
credit to the workers and to the Salon, and occu- 
pied almost one-quarter of the available wall 
space in the gallery. 

The Canadian work this past year gave evi- 
dence of more serious thought being given to 
sound line composition and design than to the 
more abstract forms of design, which in the last 
year or so has affected a number of our foreign 
contributors. One, however, notes with pleas- 
ure that the impossible fuzzy, woolly things of a 
few years ago, supposed to represent something 
or other—the Lord only knows what—are today 
absent from the walls, being replaced by some 
pure photography; and there is no reason why, 
with the complete range of plates, films and 
papers on the market today, one gifted with 
the sense of design, balance, and harmony cannot 
produce, by pure photography, works of merit. 

We are now well under way with our “Thirty- 
Eighth” Salon, which has every prospect of being 
greater than ever, and we shall look forward with 
pleasure to find again all of our old Pictorial 
Photographers of America friends with us once 
more in August.—Light and Shade. 
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Pictures that Sell Goods 





J. E. BULLARD 


N advertising-campaign for soft 
drinks that uses nothing but pic- 
tures, nothing but photographs 
with their titles and the name of the 
SS) advertiser, can be made to secure 
much better results than the same money spent 
in space will produce if words alone are relied 
upon. The Cream of Wheat Company was one of 
the first to run advertising-campaigns in national 
mediums and use nothing but a picture in a full 
page. Yet this advertising paid. The very 
mention of the name “Cream of Wheat’ brings 
to the mind of everyone some one of those pic- 
tures which he has remembered. As a matter of 
fact, it is probable that the product tastes 
better because those who eat it have associated 
with it in their minds some of those pictures 
that have made a pleasing impression upon them. 
This concern has demonstrated beyond question 
of a doubt that the right kind of picture is very 
effective in making sales. 

The advertisements of the Eastman Kodak 
Company that have been productive of the best 
results have, at times, been merely a photograph 
and title. Most people, for example, can recall 
that picture entitled ““A Letter from Home’, 
which was run during the war. 

Anything that is advertised by means of 
pictures, and especially that is advertised by 
means of effective photographs, is very sure to 
stand out in people’s minds. Pictures make 
impressions that are more permanent than words 
ever are. 

A simple test will serve to prove this state- 
ment. Pick up a magazine and look through 
the advertising-pages. Spend just enough time 
on each page to read the headlines and a few 
other lines. Try to give the same attention to 
each page. Then close the magazine, start 
doing something else, and next day recall as 
much as possible of what has been noticed on 
those pages. It is almost invariably the case 
that the first thing that comes to mind is some 
picture. Neither headlines nor the most cleverly 
written words stick in the mind as insistently 
as do pictures. 

However, there is a vast difference between 
pictures. We are all familiar with the Smith 
Brothers for two reasons: one their luxuriant 
whiskers, the other the great number of times 
we have seen the picture. The Cream of Wheat 
pictures stick in the mind because of their human 
interest appeal. That photograph, ‘ The Letter 





from Home’’, sticks in the mind because of the 
story it tells, a story it would require a book 
to tell if no picture was used, and then—even 
though it was cleverly told in the book—the 
impression made would probably not be the 
same. The picture tells the story the instant 
we look at it. 

The value of pictures lies largely in the fact 
that the story can be told so well, yet be con- 
veyed to the person seeing it in a moment. 
The entire picture registers on his mind and the 
story seems to unfold in his brain. This is not 
and never can be the case with words. One of 
the reasons for the great popularity of motion- 
pictures is that they tell the story so quickly. 
When used for educational purposes they shorten 
the time tremendously that is required to impart 
the information. Athletic coaches have found 
that motion-pictures enable them to get their 
men into better playing shape and to give them 
more skill in less time than would be possible 
without the pictures. It is never possible to 
convey any thought as accurately and vividly 
in words as it is in pictures. 

A comparatively short motion-picture reel 
showing just how soft drinks are made conveys 
much more than an entire lecture on the subject. 
Such reels can be used in connection with window- 
displays by using shadow-boxes for the display. 
There is only one disadvantage to these reels. 
They almost invariably attract such large crowds 
that it is likely only during certain parts of the 
day or night that the police will permit them to 
be run. It is very difficult, indeed, to find any- 
thing else that can be placed in a window that 
will attract as much attention. 

It is not necessary, however, to use motion- 
pictures in order to get results. A series of still 
pictures will show effectively the desirability of 
any brand of soft drinks. Club-scenes, country- 
club verandas with the drink being served, 
home-scenes, pictures at the soda fountain, all 
sorts of pictures showing how the drinks are used 
and how refreshing they are, can be taken that 
will help create a real desire for the drink. 

A young man and a young woman are sitting 
at a table in the shade on a bright summer-day. 
They are dressed in sports attire, and each has a 
tennis-racket near by. On the table are a couple 
of bottles of the soft drink, and before each person 
is a half-filled glass. The two may actually be 
drinking. In the background is a tennis-court 
in the blazing sun. Such a picture surely tells the 
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story of the value of the drink. No words are 
needed. The two are sitting in the cool of the 
shade and enjoying a cool drink. 

On the screened-in porch the housewife is 
entertaining some afternoon callers. On a tea- 
wagon there are some cookies and bottles of the 
drink. Each guest has a cooky in one hand and 
a glass of the drink in the other. This tells a 
story it would be difficult to tell in words. 

With a bottle or bottles in each picture and 
the label plainly showing, it is not necessary 
to tell those seeing the picture what the drink is. 
The picture tells them. In the case of these 
pictures it is hardly necessary even to have a 
title for the picture, though a title may help to 
some degree. 

We have an automobile camping-scene. The 
tent has been pitched for the night, the meal is 
being served, and into each glass is being poured 
some of the soft drink. There is a story back of 
such a picture that may require some words. 

Too many such camping-trips end disastrously 
because people are careless about the water they 
drink. If they confine their drinking entirely to 
bottled drinks, except when they are in com- 
munities where there can be no doubt in regard 
to the quality, purity, and safety of the water- 
supply, they are going to enjoy the vacation and 
they are going to return home in good health. 
Drinking the water from any spring, well, or 
brook, however, far too often means a bad case 
of fever or some other disease caused by con- 
taminated water, and perhaps a prolonged stay 
in a hospital. Therefore, pictures that emphasise 
the importance of using care in regard to what 
one drinks are pictures that are rendering a real 
service to humanity. 

By means of double printing or double expo- 
sure it is possible to get pictures that tell the 
story of the dangers in water. For example, 
we may have a photograph of a person by the 
side of a brook holding a glass which he has just 
filled in that brook. A photograph made through 
a powerful microscope of contaminated water, 
showing the animal-life in that water, may be 
utilised to show what is in that glass of water. 
By means of printing in or some other method, 
this life is made to appear to be in the glass. 
Such scare pictures, however, are rarely really 
necessary. They have been used extensively— 
that is, photographs of the scare-head type in 
advertising tire-chains and fire-prevention; but 
in the case of these things, it seems that nothing 
else will make the necessary appeal. 

In the case of soft drinks it ought to be possible 
to get the idea across from the positive side— 
that is, showing what should be done, and not 
showing in pictures what should not be done. 


Words can be used to point out the dangers of 
drinking water which one does not know is pure 
and safe. Some particular case, told in a few 
words, of a person losing his life by drinking 
contaminated water, and a case that has a direct 
bearing upon the picture, will add to the moral 
pointed to by that picture. 

A picture can be made showing a group on the 
shore of a little lake with the meal spread on a 
rough board-table and a pump shown plainly in 
the background. However, these people are not 
drinking the water. They are filling their 
glasses from the bottles of soft drink that have 
been placed on the table. 

There is a long list of pictures that can be 
made bringing out this one point of the desira- 
bility of carrying along a supply of soft drinks 
when picnicking, going on motor camping-tours 
and living out of doors during vacations. These 
pictures, if well done, not only will help sell more 
of the drinks, but will also help to prevent these 
vacationists from suffering serious results from 
-arelessness in regard to the water they drink. 

Well-posed groups, photographed under the 
right light-conditions, will make pleasing pic- 
tures. It is possible to obtain such pleasing 
pictures that they will stick for a long time in 
the minds of those who see them. The quality 
of the pictures depends to some degree upon 
those who pose, but more upon the skill of the 
photographer. It is not every photographer who 
can get the most pleasing effect. It requires 
study and skill to put that something into the 
picture that will make people look at it and look 
at it again, and then carry the image of it in their 
minds for a long time. However, on the whole, 
it is probably easier to find a photographer who 
can make the right picture than artists who can 
draw or paint them. Besides, a photograph 
has a degree of reality about it which is bound 
to be lacking in any other kind of picture. For 
that reason, a photograph has a sales-power 
that it is difficult to duplicate with any other 
kind of picture and which cannot be duplicated 
with words. 

Consequently, more and more attention is 
being given to the different ways in which photo- 
graphs can be used for the purpose of making 
people want the goods one has to sell. The 
results of this attention are becoming manifest 
every day, and it is safe to say that as time goes 
on, photography will be utilised to a greater 
and greater degree for sales-purposes. 

|Mr. Bullard is one of the best-known special 
feature writers in the United States. His sugges- 
tions and observations are a real help because 
they are based on practical experience with 
writers, photographers and editors—Ebrror. | 
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By Land, Sea, and Air 


HE vacation-days are at hand. From 

factories, stores, and business offices, phys- 
ically and mentally weary men and women will 
seek rest, relaxation, and entertainment by land, 
sea, and air. In most cases, two weeks is the 
period allotted to vacations. There are, of 
course, those who are fortunate enough to have a 
month, and perhaps several months of relaxation; 
but custom seems to have decreed fourteen days 
as the standard vacation-period. We believe 
that it is all too short. As a matter of fact, 
about one week is required to become accustomed 
to new surroundings, food, and climate. The 
weary body and the sluggish mind, after fifty 
weeks of strain, cannot be expected to become 
wholly refreshed and rejuvenated in a few days. 
Usually, just as the body and the mind begin to 
build up, the vacation ends. Perhaps some day, 
one month instead of two weeks will be found 
to yield better results physically and mentally, 
and financially as well. 

Amateur photography owes its spread and its 
popularity to vacations. It is the one time in 
all the year when a camera is bought, borrowed, 
or stolen to make pictures of care-free days and 
the events and the friends that accompany them. 
This statement applies to still and to movie 
cameras. As the old Chinese proverb says so 
truthfully, “One picture is worth ten thousand 
words.” When the vacationist returns from 
the mountains, from his cruise or his cross- 
country flight, the pictures he made will tell 
far better than he can what he saw, what he did, 
and how he did it. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that there are 
many men and women who for financial and 
other reasons cannot take even a_ two-weeks 
vacation. Sundays, holidays, and a week-end, 
now and then, are their only opportunity for rest 
and relaxation. However, photography can be 
made to render a very real service to those whose 
time for relaxation is limited. In many cases, 
the use of the camera becomes more intensive 
and more productive for the very reason that 
every moment must be made to count. This is 
particularly true in the case of busy physicians 
and professional men and women. To men 
and women of limited time, photography offers a 
strong incentive to go afield and to forget, 
temporarily, burdens and problems. 





Perhaps at no period in the history of photo- 
graphy will cameras be used so widely as during 
the summer months of 1929. Manufacturers 
and dealers have brought out still and movie 
cameras in such attractive and varied models 
that every taste and purse may be suited. This 
year, more than ever before, we shall see cameras 
used in the air by amateurs. As these lines were 
written, we received a letter from a reader who 
enclosed some remarkably good pictures made 
with a moderate-priced box-camera from an 
airplane at a considerable altitude. The definition 
and detail were exceptional, considering the lens 
and shutter with which box-cameras are fitted. 
All of which leads us to urge our “air-minded” 
readers to take their cameras along with them 
when they soar aloft. This suggestion applies 
to movie cameras as well. We know that nearly 
every one of the popular movie cameras has been 
used successfully in the air by its amateur owner. 
che new cabin ships which so many of the aérial 
transportation companies have adopted will 
afford excellent protection to those who do not 
care for the thrill of the open-cockpit plane. 

We feel that it is not amiss to ask the 
co-operation of our readers in helping to make the 
1929 vacation-season a credit to amateur photo- 
graphy. In the first place, let us all make a 
determined effort to make each exposure count— 
not in quantity but in quality. Why invest 
time, money, and effort in photography and 
have nothing to show for it? For the man or 
the woman of normal intelligence there is today 
no good excuse for continued photographic 
failure. There are exposure-meters, distance- 
calculators, instruction-books, camera clubs, 
and photographic magazines available for instruc- 
tion and help. Manufacturers and dealers are 
striving, as never before, to ensure the success of 
their products in the hands of the average 
amateur. Really, there is no excuse for poor 
pictures, if the camera-owner will do his part. 
In the second place, we would ask all our readers 
to help keep the places of historic and scenic 
interest unspoiled by discarded film-boxes and 
film-pack tabs. There are others who wish to 
enjoy the scenes we have enjoyed. Let us 
strive to live up to the true meaning of amateur 
photographer—a person who respects the rights of 
others and who uses a camera because of a sincere 
love of all that is beautiful in nature and in man. 


ac 
we 












ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErRaA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Proto-Era Picture Exxrsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
Casa Pxoto-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed April 30, 1929 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize . 


Hugo Raeth 
W. Neal Siebold 
Paul Macfarlane 


Honorable Mention: Edward Alenius; Francis L. Bayle; Dr. Frederic L. Burcky; Karl Butka; Mary Callaghan; 
Daisie B. Chapell; Yock L. Chu; Chas. Clayton, Jr.; Gordon H. Coster; Fred E. Crum; Fred B. Daniels; Allen 


Fraser; Caroline Goldstein; Ira N. Gullickson; William F. Happich; U. Stephen Johnson; Elaine H. Kern; Dr. K 


Koike; Alexander Leventon; K. Matsuki: Helen E. Miller; John C. Moddejonge: Carl H. Moulton; M. A. 

Obremski; Dr. B. J. Ochsner; Walter E. Owen; A. J. Pandian; C. A. Pleadwell; Ralph F. Pratt; Kenneth D. Smith; 

Maurice Smith; Dr. F. F. Sornberger; Dr. Max Thorek: A. M. Tomlinson; J. A. Weiss; Dr. Anthony Wieczorek; 
Wm. O. Yates. 
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THE FRIARS HUGO RAETH 


FIRST PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BRIDGE VISTA W. NEAL SIEBOLD 


Third Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 





THE PASSING STORM PAUL W. MACFARLANE 











SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED 


WORKERS 





Subjects for Competition—1929 


*“My Home.” 
“Portraits.” 

“Tndoor-Genres.” 
‘*Miscellaneous.” 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” 


Closed January 31. 
Closed February 28. 
Closed March 31. 
Closed April 30. 
Closed May 31. 


Miscellaneous 


AGAIN we have a miscellaneous competition to please 
those of our friends who like to be left free to select 
their own subject-material. As we have stated several 
times, the majority seem to prefer a definite subject 
for each competition; but we believe in trying to serve 
all, insofar as we can. Therefore, during the year, we 
have three competitions devoted to miscellaneous 
subjects. 

The illustration on this page is used to suggest to our 
contributors that during the summer months they 
try to get pictures which are different. That is, we 
believe that often unexpected opportunities for 
unusual pictures present themselves, and we urge our 
friends to be ready at all times. The vacation-season 
presents pictorial material which may not be enjoyed 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closed June 30. 


“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
*“Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
“**Miscellaneous.”” Closes December 31. 


at any other time of the year. Furthermore, there is 
a physical and a mental thrill in the very freedom 
which vacation-days make possible. However, the 
stay-at-homes need not lack material. Our large 
cities in the summer time present attractive oppor- 
tunities for the photographer who is alert and keeps 
his eyes open. 

The miscellaneous competition is really a little 
test of our readers’ ability to determine for themselves 
what constitutes a good picture in any branch of 
photography. Furthermore, it presents the opportunity 
to show skill, artistic ability, and that intangible 
something which enables some to make a masterpiece 
from a commonplace subject. We anticipate a splendid 
competition, and one that is of value. 

A. H. Bearpstey. 





ANGRY WATERS 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


PAUL RAFUSE 

















BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA MaGazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazinb, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 






ds Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


*3 THIS is to certify that an Award of PRIZE 
. is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 





PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 








THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed April 30, 1929 


Harry W. Story 
A. W. Clark 





Honorable Mention: James A. Bell; Andrew Chelpka, Jr.; Leland H. Croscup; Gladys L. Gilman; L. P. Gravel, Jr.; 
Walter J. Grunst; M. Gurrie; M. Itoh; John M. Longyear; S. M. McNair; E. B. Peak; Carl E. Shaw; Alice G. 
Sherbert; Christopher Smith; W. H. Smith; B. J. Westinghouse; Otto Wilson; Walter E. Woestman; Gino Zenier. 
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First Prize 









BEGINNERS’ 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROAD TO SANTIAGO, CUBA HARRY W. STORY 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 


ComMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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BESIDE THE SPARKLING STREAM 











OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 








Mary CALLAGHAN has chosen, to illustrate her 
leading article in this issue, a beautiful vista of Le Puy, 
through an archway which forms an appropriate frame 
for the picture itself. The high point of view chosen 
by the artist afforded an opportunity to overlook a 
part of the town and far beyond, to the distant horizon. 
Touches of bright sunlight on the buildings in the 
immediate foreground save any tendency to sameness 
of tone, while the open street leads us into the picture, 
and the near buildings throw back the middle distance. 
Although the skyline is somewhat straight, it is not 
exactly so, and is not hard in line—a saving grace. 
A fine sense of atmosphere is present, augmented by 
the clouded sky. This picture has n shown in 
nine salons during 1928 and 1929 and is a most fitting 
one to introduce Mary Callaghan in making her début 
as a writer in PHoto-ERa. 

Data: Made in Le Puy, France, with 3144 x 414 
Kodak and R.R. lens of 5-inch focus at F/8, in 
September, at 11 a.m. Exposure was 1/25 second in 
bright sun on roll-film. Pyro developer was used, 
and an enlargement was made on Wellington paper. 

“The Shampoo”, by Dr. B. J. Ochsner, was an 
honorable-mention print in a recent indoor-genre 
contest and it is a truly humorous sketch. The 
shampooer is right on his job and dressed for the 
occasion, but the poor dog looks anything but satisfied. 
Judging by his face and extended tongue, he feels 
himself to be in durance vile. Dr. Ochsner made a 
very successful picture, even although the background 
is somewhat marred by the horizontal dividing-line. 
The lighter upper portion, however, is just right for 
the darky-boy’s head. 

Data: Made with a Graflex camera in 1/15 second, 
indoors, on Sensima plate. Print on Glossy Azo. 

Mr. C. E. Palmer, who recently gave to readers of 
Puoto-Era Magazine his finely illustrated story of 
‘Mountain Tops as Pictorial Subjects”, has again 
favored us with an instructive article in this issue. 
His first print, “Abandoned Farm”, though rather flat 
from the long exposure given, is a fine composition. 
Basking in the bright autumn sunshine, with magnifi- 
cent mountains beyond, the old farm-buildings look 
really romantic. But our imagination tells us that 
if we should see this scene in midwinter, it would 
furnish one reason why this house was abandoned. 
Man cannot subsist on scenery alone. 

Data: Zeiss Tessar, F/4.5, used at F/22, at 10.30 a.m., 
in October, with 10-times filter. Exposure, one 
second on Sensima plate; Gevaert Rough Glossy; 
Novabrom enlargement. 

‘A Sermon in Stones” is another strong composition. 
The sermon, which constitutes the foreground, is well 
supported and backed up by the mighty hills beyond, 
furnishing, as it were, a grand accompaniment of 
nature-hymns by the Master Organist. 

Data: Zeiss Distar at F/22. Exposure, 214 seconds 
on Sensima plate, at 8.30 A.m., in September. Gevaert 
Novabrom print. 

“End of the Road” is a complete change from the 
preceding pictures, being in a more poetic vein. The 
quaint home on the left is well balanced by the trees 








at the right. It is such a spot as we, who know our 
rural New England of forty years ago, love to dwell 
upon in imagination. The road, although not favored 
by motorists, is of the kind that felt good to our bare 
feet when midsummer sun had warmed its dusty 
wheel-tracks. Life was simple and sweet in those 
boyhood days. 

Data: Kodak; rectilinear lens at U. S. 128, with 
10-times filter. Exposure, ten seconds on Eastman 
film. Gevaert Novabrom Cream, enlargement. 

“Majesty”, which was printed in Mr. Palmer’s 
previous article, last January, is again used by him. 
We can only refer readers to our remarks at that time, 
but will add that this picture improves upon longer 
acquaintance. 

“Sunrise Clouds”, by G. A. Christie, is used by Mr. 
Palmer. It is a fine example of extreme side-lighting, 
such as is present in the opening moments of a Sep- 
tember sunrise. The sharp staccato of the dark 
mountain peak, cutting against the brilliant clouds, 
is very effective. We feel their motion as they recede 
and break up before the advancing sun-shafts. 

Data: Kodak, rectilinear lens, at U.S. 16. September 
at 6a.m.; Eastman film; 1/5-secondexposure. Enlarged 
on Gevaert Novabrom, Cream Matte. 

Gordon Coster scored a bull’s-eye in “The Race”’. 
This kind of camera-work requires a steady hand and 
quick trigger-finger to catch the objects in so favorable 
a position, when moving at-such high speed. Many 
a Graflexer has tried this kind of stunt and found, 
upon developing the negatives, that the thing he 
thought he had on the center of the plate was sadly 
out of position. Mr. Coster got his just right and the 
picture is above criticism. Not only did he make 
the shot at exactly the best fraction of a second, but 
he has kept all the other objects subordinate to the 
two main objects in his print. The plane and the 
boat are the darkest, and the flying spray of the boat’s 
wake is the highest light in the picture. The print 
is also of historic interest, as it includes all types of 
water-craft, from the modern liner and up-to-date 
power-yacht back to some veritable old “tubs” of 
bygone times. It is a spirited picture. 

Data: Made in Baltimore Harbor, with a 4x5 
Graflex, fitted with B. & L. Tessar of 814-inch focus. 
The exposure was 1/1500 second at F/4.5, on Eastman 
Panchromatic film; at 4 P.m., in September, good light. 
Development was in A. B. C. Pyro, and the enlarge- 
ment is on E. K. Co. Projection paper, D-3. 

“‘Longshoreman”, by A. M. Powers, is the first of 
four fine prints from the thirty-ninth exhibition of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Artsand Sciences. As an outdoor 
genre it rates high and will serve as an excellent model 
in this class. Though taken against strong sunlight, 
it is full of shadow details, and the parts in brilliant 
sunlight are entirely without chalkiness. The man’s 
pose is perfectly natural and unconstrained. The 
background too, is appropriate and full of suggestion. 
It was evidently “time off” for the subject, enabling 
him to have a peep at New York’s favorite tabloid 
newspaper. We regret that no data are available. 

“Slack Away’, by J. W. Aughiltree, is another fine 
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genre from the Brooklyn group and is par excellence 
in every particular. This is the real thing—no faking 
or posing. The subject is actually handling a line 
which is from some sizable vessel, as can be seen by the 
weight of it. No child’s play this, but a real man’s 
job. Mr. Aughiltree was fortunate to select so good 
a subject and one out of the ordinary. No data. 

The third picture from the group is by Edward D. 
Mudge and is in his accustomed poetic vein. “The 
Bronx River at Mount Vernon” was a beautiful picture, 
and Mr. Mudge, apparently captivated by its simple 
beauty, rendered it with great skill, preserving its 
charm for all time. The flower-bordered river-bank 
runs in a beautiful curve, carrying the eye into the 
picture and enticing it to run along the tree-tops, 
where the delicately clouded sky completes the com- 
position. This picture received first prize in the 
February, 1928, Advanced Workers’ Competition, 
“Lakes, Rivers, and Brooks”. Interested readers 
well enjoy referring to that issue of PHoro-Era 
MaGazinE and reading the comments upon it at that 
time. Data will be found there. 

The fourth and last of this group is by Mary 
Callaghan—‘Entrance to the Cloisters in Winter’’. 
It is strong in composition of lights and darks, which 
touch lightly upon the idea of pattern. The snow 
quality is fine and realistic, and the same may be said 
of the stone-work about the porch. The only drawback 
is the incorrect, converging verticals, which, of course, 
mar its importance as a true architectural record. 

“Mandarin Decoration”’, by Yock L. Chu, is a pattern- 
picture, or decorative composition, pure and simple, 
and as such is interesting. The Oriental love of design 
is clearly shown, and we feel that an Occidental would 
not have made so symmetrical an arrangement. The 
technical work is above reproach, as is to be expected 
from a worker of Mr. Chu’s skill. 

Data: Made indoors at 8 p.m., by light from a 250- 
watt clear bulb. An 8 x 10 camera was used, fitted with 
yoerz 12-inch lens. Exposure was 1% seconds, at 
F/8, on Agfa Regular Portrait film, Rodinal developed. 
Enlargement on Tumagas bromide paper. Dodging 
was done during the exposure. 

“Transportation”, by Elaine H. Kern, is quite a 
novelty. It is a rare combination of all elements to 
make an unusual effect. The drawbridge and its 
reflections form a pattern quite Japanese in effect, 
while the beautiful atmospheric distance is of extreme 
softness of tone and full of what may be termed “‘back- 
ground quality”. The oncoming freightscow is just 
right in tone and also in its position. The print is of 
still further interest due to the fact that it was enlarged 
from a negative 1x 1% inches in dimension. These 
modern baby cameras certainly “deliver the goods’. 

Data: Made in Chicago with Leica camera and 
Leitz Elmar lens of 2-inch focus, at F/9, in February 
sunshine, at 3 p.m. One-twentieth of a second was 
given on Panchromatic film, developed in Rodinal. 
The 8x 10 bromide print is from an enlarged paper 
negative. 

“Sunlight in the Morning” is another good example 
of K. Matsuki’s skillful use of the camera to produce a 
high-quality result. The pattern of light and dark 
masses is clever’y chosen, and the moving figure, 
whether by accident or by design, marks the point of 
accent and center of interest at just the right spot. 
It might be argued that the upper part of the picture 
is of no pictorial value, but various electric cables 
crossing the alleyway and cutting against the sunlit 
building surely accentuate the strong sunlight effect. 
To be very analytical, we might say that the lines 
formed by the fire-escape point directly to the figure, 
increasing the accent; also that the rubbish-barrel, 








with its white paper, serves to balance other light spots 
on the other side of the picture. It is a print containing 
considerable material for study. 

Data: Made with Ica 314 x 4144 camera, in Seattle, 
Wash. A Carl Zeiss Tessar of 1344 cm. focus was 
used at F/4.5, on a May morning, at 7 a.m. Eastman 
roll-film was used and exposed 1/25 second. Pyro- 
soda developer was employed for developing, and an 
enlargement was made on Eastman P. M. C. No. 9, 
bromide paper. 

We do not know just what “Les Misérables” were 
miserable about, but we surmise they were jobless—at 
least some of them appear dejected enough to warrant 
that assumption. In any case, the combination of 
lights and dark and the variety of positions form an 
interesting subject. The beautiful architectural back- 
ground is in complete contrast with the drooping, 
down-and-out appearance of the loafers. One would 


like to see a little greater differentiation of focus 


between the figures and the background, to separate 
them from it. Dr. Thorek made a print of superb tone 
and technical quality. 

Data: The negative was secured in Venice, Italy, 
with a 34x44 Graflex camera, fitted with B. & L. 
Tessar of 714 inches focus. Stop F/4.5 was employed, 
and 1/40-second exposure made, at 11 a.m., in August, 
bright light, on Agfa film-pack. Amidol was the 
developer, and the enlargement is on Wellington 
Extra-Rough bromide paper. 

The four preceding pictures and ““The Race”’ received 
honorable mention in the Advanced Competition for 
April. 


Advanced Competition 


Hueco Raetu scores first prize in the “Miscellaneous” 
competition with “The Friars’, and the distinction is 
well merited. The composition is strong, and the 
whole print is full of picture-quality. The friars form 
an interesting group, the one at the left being especially 
interesting, on account of his pose being different 
from the other two. They are all standing upon a high 
point and gazing far away, the binoculars in the hands 
of the friar at the left telling the story. The sky is 
full of good quality and assists the feeling of distance, 
as do the small glimpses of remote landscape seen 
between the fence-boards. These latter form con- 
trasting support to the vertical figures. 

Data: Mr. Raeth made this picture in Switzerland 
at the summit of Rigi Mountain in August, at 1 P.m., 
in good light. An exposure of 1/100 second at F/16, 
without screen, was given, with a Miroflex 9 x 12 cm. 
camera, fitted with Zeiss Tessar of 15 cm. focus. 
Eastman film-pack was used and developed in Metol- 
Hydro. The enlarged print is on Ansco Cyco No. 9, 
and is of exceptionally fine quality. 

“Bridge Vista”, taking second award, is strictly a 
pattern-picture and of particular interest only on this 
account, with the exception of the stern-paddle scow 
plying the stream below. There is apparently no 
scarcity of bridges over the river at this point, a num- 
ber of which break up the background. A novel 
arrangement. 

Data: The scene is in Pittsburgh, and was photo- 
graphed by W. Neal Siebold with a 314 x 4144 Graflex 
camera, fitted with B. & L. Zeiss Tessar of 6%-inch 
focus, and an exposure of 1/25 second at F/16 was 
given on Eastman film-pack, in March at 2 p.m., in 
bright light. Pyro developer was used, and the 
enlargement is on Defender. Velour-Black, Buff Plat. 

“The Passing Storm” is an exceptionally fine land- 
scape, bold in composition and filled with pictorial 
interest. The strong diagonal line of the hillside is 
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finely balanced by the opposing line of the lower tree- 
belt. The sturdy tree in full vigor, cutting boldly 
across the sky, forms, with the foreground-mass, a 
beautiful pattern of dark tone. The snow-capped 
mountain-peak and clouded sky give a fine feeling of 
perspective and atmosphere, which would challenge 
any artist of the brush. This is, without question, 
one of the finest landscapes recently to appear and 
would rank high in any collection of fine work. It has 
never been offered before in any competition. We 
congratulate Mr. MacFarlane upon his success. 

Data: Made in California in April, at 3.30 p.m., 
cloudy, with sun breaking through. Stop F/8 was 
employed, and 1/10-second exposure given on Agfa 
film-pack in conjunction with Eastman K-2 filter. 
(Note the wonderful values.) Enlarged on Eastman 
Old Master, Grade M, Portrait bromide paper, devel- 
oped in Metol-Hydroquinone, Eastman formula. The 
negative was also developed in Metol-Hydro, film 
developer. 


Beginners’ Competition 


*Roap To SANTIAGO”, by Mr. Harry W. Story, cap- 
tures first prize and is a fine little print, only 244 x 314 
in size, and yet of good quality throughout and 
evidently a straight contact print, without manipula- 
tion. The leading lines are strong and carry the eye 
out into the open vista, where the automobile forms a 
point of interest. Toning down the distracting spot 
of white sky, at the upper left corner, would improve 
the picture, and in a lesser degree the same could be 
done to the largest spot in the foreground. A good 
enlargement should be worked up from this negative. 

Data: Made in Cuba, with Graflex camera, in March, 
bright light. B. & L. Tessar of 74-inch focus was 
used at F/4.5, and 1/15-second exposure given, on 
Eastman Par-speed cut-film. Developer, pyro. Print, 
Velox, Nepera-developed. 

“Beside the Sparkling Stream” is an interesting 
picture. The general tone is quiet, but not monoto- 
nous, as the water is full of sparkle and the spotted 
cattle upon the bank relieve the darker tones and 
make the picture of interest. The cattle also serve to 
give scale to the forest-trees, which thereby gain in 
impressiveness as we recognise their size and height. 
The print-quality is good, being rich without violent 
contrast, or flatness. No data are available, but Mr. 
A. W. Clark, who made this, is a member of the Seattle 
Camera Club. 


National Tree Protective Association 


Out in Long Beach, Calif., a movement has been 
started by Mr. and Mrs. Louis Fleckenstein which 
deserves the hearty approval and sincere support of 
all who love trees and nature. It seems to us very 
fitting that a pictorialist so well known for his beautiful 
pictures should take an active part in preserving and 
protecting trees. Gladys Buzzetti, writing in the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram, has the following to say 
about the splendid work begun by our friends: 


“I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree.” 


“Nor will there ever be a poem, or a painting, or a 
story, or any man-creation that will be as lovely as a 
tree. Nature’s handiwork can never be equaled by an 
achievement of man’s. Colors, however skillfully 
blended; words, however feeling chosen, can never 
attain the supreme simplicity, or the depths of soul- 
awakening beauty, of a tree. 








“Not many months ago Mrs. Ann E. Fleckenstein, 
wife of Louis J. Fleckenstein, internationally known 
photographic artist and nature lover, conceived the 
idea of forming a Tree Protective Association. Across 
the lawn of her home, Mrs. Fleckenstein had planted 
shrubs which were frequently damaged by boys of the 
neighborhood, and, knowing that it was a matter of 
thoughtlessness, she determined to interest them in 
the growth and protection of trees in order that they 
might realise the extent of their carelessness. That is 
how the idea came into being. 

“To-day, as a result of that little group of youngsters 
brought together on Mrs. Fleckenstein’s front lawn, 
there is a National Tree Protective Society, which is 
represented in more than half-a-dozen States. Its 
membership, no longer restricted to boys and girls, 
includes civic organisations, clubs, and individuals 
throughout the country. 

“The Long Beach City Planning and Park Commis- 
sion, supported by the City Council and by the Young 
Men’s Division of the Chamber of Commerce, has 
begun extensive street tree-planting programs. Trees 
already have been planted on a number of main 
thoroughfares, with additional streets marked for 
immediate improvement and others proposed later. 

“Despite the beauty, majesty, and dignity that 
nature puts into every tree, there are vast numbers of 
people to whom they are no more than so much con- 
crete substance; so many feet of lumber, shade, or, 
in many instances, a place providing for the inane 
carving of names and cutting of meaningless signs. 
It is for the education of these people that the Tree 
Protective Society has been formed. 

“Officers of the Association are: Mrs. Louis Flecken- 
stein, president; Alexander Beck, vice-president; Mrs. 
Fredrick Evans, secretary, and Florence Broxholme, 
chairman of entertainment, all of them Long Beach 
residents. Co-operative members are Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Brand of Faribault, Minn; Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Fleckenstein, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Reiter, Pittsburgh, Pa; Mrs. Harriet Reddick, Winona 
Lake, Ind.; Helen Castle, Memphis, Tenn.; J. H. 
Powers, Los Angeles; Miss Josie Pettig, world traveler; 
Mrs. Jules Kraus, Compton, Calif.; Mrs. Alexander 
Beck, Mrs. Mary Lowther, and Eleanor Wallace of 
Long Beach.” 

We have just been notified that Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Beardsley have been made co-operating members, and 
in future issues we shall try to point out, in a practical 
manner, how photography may be made to work hand 
in hand with the National Tree Protective Association. 
We are sure that Mr. and Mrs. Fleckenstein will 
appreciate hearing from our readers. 


Yankee Salesmanship 


A New Enctanp horse-dealer, sold a horse to a 
customer, who returned in a day or so and declared 
that he was not completely satisfied with his deal. 
He was asked the reason for his dissatisfaction. 

“There’s only one thing I don’t like about this 
horse’, he said. “She won’t hold her head up.” 

“Oh, that’s only her silly pride’, exclaimed the 
dealer. “She will when she’s fully paid for.” 

Contact. 


Two A.M. 


Hussy (from the depths of his basement darkroom): 
‘‘What noise was that coming from the kitchen?” 
Mrs. Hubby (just about to the limit): “I don’t 
know!—unless it was the dawn breaking!” 
Thru the Darkroom Door. 
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Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


In our next issue we shall be able to announce which 
one of the competing camera clubs has won the honor 
of holding the PHoto-Era Tropny Cup for one year, 
or perhaps longer. During 1928-29 the interest in 
the race has increased steadily. More camera clubs 
have participated and there has been more direct effort 
to win points. We believe that our idea of conducting 
such a contest is more clearly understood, and the 
benefits derived from participation are really seen in 
the work of the individual members. 

The First Prize was awarded to William F. Happich, 
member of the Photographic Society of Philadelphia; 
the second, to Yock L. Chu, not a camera club member; 
the third, to Charles Clayton, Jr., member of the 
Photographic Club of Baltimore. In the Beginners’ 
Competition the First Prize was awarded to Gino 
Zernier and the second to Alma Lavenson, neither of 
whom are members ef a camera club. The Photo- 
graphic Club of Baltimore received seven Honorable 
Mention awards; the Fort Dearborn Camera Club, 
five; the Brooklyn Institute, three; the Cleveland 
Photographic Society, two, and the Seattle Camera 
Club, one. We are eagerly looking forward to the 
ending of the June competitions, when the judges will 
have the responsibility and the pleasure of deciding 
upon the winner for 1928-29. The standing of the 
clubs as of June 5, 1929, was as follows: 


Photographic Club of Baltimore.......... 34 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club............. 27% 
Seattle Camera Club... ........000.00085 13144 
ee ee 12 
Cleveland Photographic Scciety.......... 11% 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia... .. . 7 
Chicago Camera Club..................- 3 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club............... 3 
Syracuse Camera Club.................. 2 
Toronto Camera Club................... 1 
eT eS ee rar % 


Subsidised Photographic Articles? 


Ir is human nature to desire many things and to get 
them, if possible, at a low price or at no cost. How- 
ever, whether we believe it or not, the things that are 
really worth having cannot be obtained without a fair 
and just expenditure of time, effort, and money. The 
transaction which is eminently satisfactory is the one 
in which all concerned give and receive true value for 
the service rendered or the product purchased. 

In accepting articles for publication in PHoto-Era 
MaaGazing, we believe that mention of the equipment 
and accessories used by the author is necessary in order 
to make the information or description really practical, 
interesting, and of value. We believe that an honest 
expression of opinion is helpful to our readers and to 
our advertisers. After all, is it not the exchanging of 
information and ideas that brings about progress? 
Of what practical help is it for us to state that we used a 
reflecting camera, a filter, a roll-film, a tripod, and a 
short exposure in photographing the Capitol at 
Washington? Is it not of far greater service to the 





reader to give him complete data, supplemented by 
frank expressions of opinion as to the merits of certain 
equipment for the work in hand. We do not think that 
the honestly stated preference for a certain product 
automatically condemns those products not mentioned. 
Because we happen to drive a Buick does not by any 
means signify that all other cars are poor. We like 
our car. It does our work for us well and economically, 
and we are glad to speak well of it; but that does not 
imply that a car of equal price of another make would 
not do as well. In short, it seems to us that the more 
authors, editors, readers, and advertisers in photo- 
graphic magazines state facts in a kindly, helpful way, 
so that we may all speak the same ilanguage, the more 
we shall learn and the more rapidly will photography, 
in all its branches, grow to be what it should be in the 
work and play of the world. 

It has been said to us that there is such a thing as 
the subsidised photographic article. An author needs 
some equipment and agrees to mention that equipment 
favorably in his article if the manufacturer will furnish 
the author with what he needs. The writer gets his 
equipment for nothing and the manufacturer gets 
publicity. Or again, the manufacturer offers to send a 
complete outfit to some writer free of cost, if the latter 
will agree to give the product favorable mention. 
If these things are being done, how are we to determine 
whether or not favorable mention of a product in an 
article is genuine or subsidised? We do not refer to 
the publicity material which is prepared by all manufac- 
turers and dealers to supplement their advertising 
campaigns and is openly planned to “push” the sales. 
We like to feel that our contributors are free to write 
as they honestly think without any direct or indirect 
influence from another source. The present uproar 
over the alleged paid testimonial cigarette advertising 
indicates that the general public does not like this sort 
of thing. We believe that the readers of PHoto-Era 
MaGazinE prefer straight publicity, straight testi- 
monials, and straight opinions of contributors. If we 
are old-fashioned in thinking so, we shall appreciate 
hearing from our readers and advertisers. 


Off to Fort McKinley, Portland, Maine 


Not many days after this issue reaches our readers, 
the Editor will change from civilian to military pursuits 
for two weeks of active duty at Fort McKinley, 
Portland Harbor, Portland, Maine. As in previous 
years, his work as Captain, Signal Corps, Photographic 
Section, U. S. A. Reserve, will consist of making 
military photographs for War Department records and 
for the press. Some years his work has been in the air 
and other years on the ground. This year it will be 
on an island out in Casco Bay, where some thousand 
young Americans will be attending the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp during the month of July. 
It will be the Editor’s duty and responsibility to make 
pictures of the outstanding and interesting events of 
the 1929 C. M. T. C. training period. The Editor 
hopes to meet the members of the Portland Camera 
Club again and to have the opportunity of seeing more 
of the rugged beauty of the Maine coast. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 








Eclipse-Photography 


Surrounp1nG the sun, and visible only during a 
total eclipse, is a layer of luminous gases some five to 
ten million miles in extent, which is termed the solar 
corona. Bright as the corona appears in the eclipse- 
darkened sky, it is many, many times less bright than 
the disc of the sun the glare from which prevents it 
from being seen at any time except during a total 
eclipse, when the disc of the sun is obscured by the 
moon, Many attempts have been made to photo- 
graph the solar corona in daylight, but thus far without 
complete success. On the average a total eclipse 
occurs only once every two years and, while the longest 
possible duration of the eclipse at any one point is 
seven minutes and fifty seconds, it is very infrequent 
that this figure is reached at a point suitable for observ- 
ing. The eclipse of 1925 passed over northern New 
York State and a portion of New England; but more 
frequently the eclipse observer finds himself and his 
equipment at some out-of-the-way point where, after 
months of preparation and of living under more or less 
primitive conditions, he may, if he is lucky and clouds 
do not interfere, view for a few minutes what many 
call nature’s most beautiful spectacle—the solar 
corona, 

We have said view; but actually the astronomer finds 
but little time to observe the corona. Eclipses being 
what they are—rare and fitful—it is of the greatest 
importance that astronomy make the greatest possible 
use of every moment. There is so much that we have 
to learn about the solar corona and so little time in 
which to study it, that astronomers have long since 
ceased practically all direct observation and fill every 
moment of the time in making as many photographs 
as possible with different instruments and for different 
purposes. The corona was first photographed in 1860. 
In that year the path of totality crossed Spain, and 
Warren de la Rue moved his equipment to Rivabellosa 
and Father Secchi took a 6-inch refractor to Desierto 
de las Palmas, the two stations being approximately 
two hundred and fifty miles apart. The resulting 
photographs were instrumental in settling definitely a 
point which observation had failed to clear up as to the 
nature of the corona. It was shown to be of solar 
origin and not, as had been claimed by many astrono- 
mers, due to the moon, for one of the plates obtained 
showed the moon passing in front of the corona, 

The earlier eclipses up to 1893 were photographed 
with relatively short-focus telescopes which observers 
were able to transport to the selected position and set 
up in improvised observatories. To obtain photo- 
graphs of the corona on a larger scale, without the 
expensive and difficult procedure of transporting and 
erecting a huge telescope in the chosen spot, Campbell 
of the Lick Observatory in 1893 devised a method of 
mounting the object glass which has been widely 
adopted at all later eclipses. Instead of building a 
large movable telescope, the eclipse photographer 
erects a temporary tube rigidly fixed in the direction of 
the sun at the time of the eclipse. The lens is supported 
in its place at the upper end of this tube by a tower 
which is enclosed within another tower to prevent 








vibration of the lens by wind. The other end of the 
tube opens into the darkroom, in which the plates 
are exposed. As the telescope cannot be moved, 
provision is made for the motion of the image during 
the eclipse by moving the plate by clockwork, so that 
the image is kept in the same place on the plate. Two 
men working in the darkroom place the plates on the 
moving mechanism for the exposure and remove the 
plates after exposure, 





Courtesy of Prof. John A. Miller 


FIGURE 1 THE SOLAR CORONA 
Eclipse of January 14, 1926 


The astronomer is a very busy man during the 
actual period of the eclipse. Favorable chances to 
photograph the corona are comparatively rare and 
expeditions to out-of-the-way places expensive, so the 
astronomer is very anxious to do many things at one 
time. In addition to direct photography of the solar 
corona with lenses of a number of focal lengths, he is 
likely to be experimenting with motion-picture record- 
ing and with direct-color photography; other groups 
may be making a series of negatives to be used in 
testing the Einstein theory, while still others are busy 
in attempting to secure as many spectrographs as 
possible. To avoid duplication of effort, waste of 
valuable time, and lost opportunities, careful drilling 
of all assistants and intelligent planning of the work 
is the rule for several weeks prior to the eclipse. 

In 1924, the corona was photographed by the motion- 
picture camera, and every step of the eclipse from the 
time when the moon appeared on the edge of the sun’s 
disc until it disappeared on the other side was recorded 
on motion-picture film, thus rendering it possible for 
astronomers to study over and over again at any 
future time the various stages of the eclipse and the 
characteristic features of the corona. 
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FIGURE 2 





Courtesy of Prof. John A. Miller 


The equipment of the Swarthmore College Expedition at the total solar eclipse of January 14, 1926 


Einstein predicted from his theory of relativity that 
rays of light passing near any mass with a gravitational 
field would be bent from a straight line by the influence 
of that mass. The influence of the planets is much too 
small for us to measure with any equipment which we 
now have. That of the sun, however, is fairly con- 
siderable, and to test the correctness of Einstein’s 
predictions was the major purpose of two British 
eclipse expeditions in 1919 and a Lick Observatory 
expedition in 1922. The results of the British expedi- 
tions were somewhat inconclusive; the Lick expedition, 
however, was more fortunate. Four excellent plates 
were obtained during the eclipse and as many more 
of the same stars in the field at other times. When 
the positions of sixty stars had been measured on the 
two series of plates, one made during and the other 
after the eclipse, the amount of the shift in the position 
of the stars was remarkably close to the amount 
predicted by Einstein. 

On May the ninth, last, astronomers had another 
opportunity to photograph the corona and to obtain 
the plates necessary to test the Einstein theory. The 
path of totality lay across the Indian Ocean, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Philippines, beginning at a point 
in the Indian Ocean a few miles from the southeast 
coast of Africa and ending in the Pacific Ocean at a 
point south of Guam. Along this path were five major 
observing expeditions: an American party under 
Professor J. A. Miller of Swarthmore—a_ veteran 
eclipse observer—at Takengon; in Sumatra, a German 
party; at Iloilo, in the Philippine Islands, the U. S. 
Naval Observatory party; and two British expeditions, 
one from the Royal Observatory at Alor Star on the 








Malay Peninsula, and one from Cambridge University 
at Pattani in Siam. Professor Miller took with him 
the 62-foot focus lens which he has used at more than 
a half-dozen eclipses; the Greenwich expedition one 
of 21-foot focus; the Cambridge party one of 11-foot 
focus, and the Naval Observatory installed at Lloilo 
the 65-foot lens which it had used at a number of 
eclipses in the past few years. 

In addition to obtaining as many direct photographs 
of the corona as possible, nearly all of the expeditions 
were engaged upon a variety of other projects. The 
German party under the direction of Dr. Freundlich 
appropriately enough aimed especially at securing a 
series of plates for another test of the Einstein theory, 
while the Cambridge University expedition had as a 
major objective the study of what is termed the “flash” 
spectrum—the spectrum which is produced for a very 
short time at the beginning and at the end of the 
eclipse, when but a small edge of the sun’s disc is 
visible. The flash spectrogram affords astronomers 
the best means of investigating the composition of 
the outer layers of the sun. 

Not for months will the results of the various expedi- 
tions be apparent. As this is written (May 12), it is 
reported that the German and American parties were 
both favored with good weather and obtained a number 
of excellent photographs of the corona. The British 
parties appear not to have been so fortunate. How- 
ever, not until the plates have been critically examined, 
measured, and computed, will it be known whether 
the eclipse of 1929 disclosed anything new to com- 
pensate astronomers for the months of labor and the 
quarter-million dollars or more expended. 
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Sunday Evening Movies 


THERE are probably more ministers preaching 
against movies than there are who are making a sincere 
and intelligent attempt to “beat the devil with his own 
weapons” by using really worth-while pictures that are 
elevating from an ethical and religious standpoint. 
The Rev. Carl S. Patton, of the First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles, Calif., is active in the fight, 
evidently applying the same philosophy to pictures 
as General Booth held in regard to music when he said 
the Devil should not be permitted to use all the beauti- 
ful melodies. In an article, “Sunday Evening Movies’, 
Rev. Patton explains his methods. The article appeared 
in the Congregationalist, from which it is reprinted 
by the author’s permission: 

I am in no sense a propagandist for the use of moving 
pictures in the Sunday evening service. I do not care 
what kind of Sunday evening service any minister has, 
so long as it suits him and his people and seems to do an 
amount of good proportionate to the effort put into it. 
But since you ask me, I am glad to tell you a little more 
fully about mine. 

I make no apology for the moving picture in the 
church. I do not use it as a bait to get people out. 
I use it because it is the greatest modern invention for 
the inculcation of ideas. I get a picture that teaches 
a lesson that people need—the lesson of the supremacy 
of love as Paul taught it in the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians, of forgiveness or trust or persistence 
in prayer, or of kindly speech and kindly judgment, 
as Jesus taught in His Sermon on the Mount. I make a 
talk which, usually without referring to the picture, 
re-enforces the central idea in it; or I use the picture to 
illustrate and drive home the theme of my talk. I 
preach the Gospel, as nearly as I know how, or at least 
as well as I should be preaching it if I had no picture. 
And I preach it to one thousand or twelve hundred 
people instead of to a handful. 

My evening congregation is as attentive and reverent 
as my morning congregation. In my evening service, 
I make a deeper impression than I did without the 
picture, and I make it upon seven or eight times as 
many people. What is more, they are people who need 
it—not the Gospel-hardened kind, or the people who 
have all their lives heard more good things than they 
could take in, nor the people who are already members 
of the church, but people who are out of sorts with it or 
have never belonged to it or have never understood 
what it was about, and most of whom, if they were not 
in my service, would be roaming up and down the 
streets of Los Angeles seeking (like a certain celebrated 
character) whom they might devour. I double the 
number of people whom my church touches in the 
community. Incidentally, if that is of any consequence, 
my evening service is a delight and not a burden to me. 
I look forward to it with pleasure. I can always think 
of my last Sunday evening’s service without wondering 
whether the next one will be as poorly attended and 
give me as much pain. 

But to come more to details: We begin our service 
at seven-thirty sharp. The congregation does not 








straggle in; it begins to come about six-thirty. By 
seven-thirty the house is full. As the organ voluntary 
begins, the lights go out. We throw a slide on the 
screen which reads: “The program of the evening will 
proceed without announcement. Please join heartily in 
the reading of the Scripture, the prayer, and in the 
singing of hymns from the screen.” This is followed by 
a slide which reads: “This is not a picture show but a 
religious service. The picture is shown not for enter- 
tainment, but to enforce a moral and spiritual lesson. 
That lesson tonight is...’ Then follows, on the 
screen (the organ still playing), a prayer from Dr. 
Herring, or Bishop Vincent, or from St. Chrysostom, 
or from John Knox, or a collect from the English or the 
Scottish Book of Prayer. Then, perhaps a quotation 
from Roger Babson about the Golden Rule in business; 
or some passage from the Bible or some other source 
especially appropriate to the theme and the picture of 
the evening. Nobody whispers during the voluntary. 
Everybody listens and looks. An atmosphere of wor- 
ship is already established. 

By the time the organ prelude finishes, the Scripture 
for the evening is already on the screen and the people 
join in its reading as in the prayer, closing with the 
Lord’s Prayer, which directly follows it. The words of 
the baritone solo appear on the screen and the soloist 
sings some solo that he is not ashamed of musically, 
but always some strongly devotional one—“O Rest 
in the Lord”, “There were Ninety and Nine’’—some- 
thing that is in every sense good, but that gets to the 
people and doesn’t go over their heads. Nobody 
wiggles during the solo or looks at his neighbor as much 
as to say: “I wonder when he will get through!” Every- 
body looks at the words; that helps tremendously in the 
listening. The song stops and the words of a familiar 
hymn appear on the screen—“Gospel hymns” part of 
the time, because people know them—like “Let the 
Lower Lights Be Burning” or “Pass Me Not, O Gentle 
Saviour.” But we sing the stronger church hymns 
just as often: “America the Beautiful,” “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” “Faith of Our Fathers”. The people sing them 
equally well. We sing about three of them in succession. 
There is no fishing of books out of the racks, no finding 
of the page. Everybody sings. Nobody is afraid to 
sing, because he knows his neighbor can’t see him if he 
gets it wrong. What is more, everybody seems to feel 
like singing. 

The hymns finished, the offertory solo appears on the 
screen. The organist plays a few moments while the 
ushers do the larger part of their work, then the soprano 
soloist sings the offertory—something good, too, some- 
times even classical, like Bach’s “My Heart Ever 
Faithful”, or “These are They’, from Gaul’s “Holy 
City”, or “One Sweetly Solemn Thought”. About this 
part of the service there is nothing cheap, nothing in the 
bad sense “popular”. It is the worship of God, carried 
with all the dignity and skiil of which all of us, leaders 
and congregation, are capable. 

The offertory solo finished, the picture immediately 
begins. We have but one machine, which necessitates 
a break in the picture after the first twenty-five or 
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thirty minutes. Here the preacher makes his talk. 
The talk shows what ought to be seen in the picture. 
The picture is a commentary on the preacher’s theme. 
If the picture is ‘““The Sky Pilot”, the preacher speaks 
on “Religion should be Red-Blooded”. If it is “A 
Message from Mars”, the theme is “Selfishness is the 
Original Sin’. If it is ““The Jack-Knife Man’, the 
preacher speaks from the text, “He Sat a Child in 
Their Midst”. If it is “Milestones”, he speaks on 
“Progress is the Law of Life’. If it is “The Servant in 
the House’, he asks the question, “Is Christianity 
Practicable?”” With ‘“‘The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back”, he speaks on “If Jesus Christ Lived in Your 
Flat”. With the “Inside of the Cup”, he talks about 
“Hypocrites Inside and Out”. With “A Certain Rich 
Man”, he enforces the theme “Money is a Good 
Servant but a Bad Master’’. 

People sometimes ask me where I get my pictures. 
I pick them out myself. It takes me three times as 
long as it would to get ready an ordinary sermon for 
Sunday evening, but it is worth more than three times 
as much. Sometimes I take a picture which I know 
everybody will see anyway, like the “Faith Healer” or 
the ‘Miracle Man’, for the express purpose of showing 
what I consider to be the truth in it, and where that 
truth, in the picture itself, passes over into falsehood. 
I have an expert operator who cuts out what I do not 
want, or who cuts a long picture down to a compass 
which enables me to use it. Sometimes I get some of 
my friends to see a picture for me. If they report, 
“You can use it”, then I see it myself, for the cuts, and 
to fit my theme to it. I never give any picture that I 
have not seen at least once; some of them I have seen 
two or three times. 


Tue Resutts 


At the end of the picture I make a prayer, in which 
I pray that the lesson of the evening may go home to 
our hearts and may be practised in our lives. The 
lights come on, and people go home. Frequently some- 
one, usually someone whom I do not know, stops to 
say: “You are doing a good work’’. I have occasionally, 
after my morning service, had someone say to me: 
“You preached a good sermon” (and I have usually 
known that it wasn’t so); but the common formula 
after the evening service is one that hits me much 
harder: ““You are doing a good work’’. I hope it is true. 
Sometimes people tell me they do not come for the 
picture; they come for the music, for the opening part 
of the service, or even for the talk. I do not think most 
of the people stop to analyse what they come for. They 
come for the whole thing. They come because the 
impression of the evening is a wholesome and stimulat- 
ing and helpful one. 

The success of our evening service we owe to the 
efforts and intelligent co-operation of many persons. 
Our singers have appreciated the opportunity from the 
first and have entered heartily into the realisation of it. 
A dozen busy men working usually for a month at a 
time, and then replaced by a dozen others, act as 
ushers, and help to handle the crowds, making them feel 
at home. Two or three men who handle the lights 
and assume general supervision have been at practically 
every evening service since we began the pictures, 
over a year ago. 

If you ask me: “What are the ‘spiritual’ results?” 
I reply: “Such results are hard to measure. But they 
should be at least seven or eight times as pronounced 
and as far-reaching as I have ever been able to get 
out of any other evening service. ‘A sower went forth 
to sow.’ It is not for any man to determine in advance, 








nor even to know afterwards, what becomes of all the 
seed he sows. It is for him to sow as good seed, and to 
sow it as widely and as skillfully as God will show him 
how. That is what I am doing with my evening 
service.” 





H. A. DE VRY OF THE Q.R.S.-DE VRY CORPORATION 


The man who has done so much for visual education 


Whither Civilisation? 


“Is Civilisation Moving West?” asks Mr. H. A. 
DeVry, president of the DeVry Corporation, in a 
recently published booklet. The author sees a danger 
in the fact that the Orient makes better use of pictures 
in education than we in America. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained gratis from the Q. R. S.-DeVry Cor- 
poration, 1111 Center Street, Chicago. 


Course in Motion-Picture Appreciation 


PictoriaL educators everywhere will be happy 
to learn that a course in motion-picture appreciation 
is being instituted at the University of Southern 
California. This is being done through co-operation of 
the Academy of Motion-Picture Arts and Sciences 
under the presidency of Douglas Fairbanks, who will 
deliver the first lecture, ““Photoplay Appreciation’”’. 
Dr. Rufus B. Van Kleinsmid, president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, will later treat the 
subject, ““Photoplay and the University”. 


Surprising Figures 


Or the 2,647 pupils in five city schools of Portland, 
251 have never seen a movie of any kind, was the 
surprising discovery of a survey made by the Portland 
Motion-Picture Board. Of the remainder, 1,821 
attended movies regularly once a week or oftener; 
twenty-one went to the movies only occasionally, and 
354 had seen a movie only from one to three times. 
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We have always found the illustrated page of 
the Times interesting and entertaining. As _ photo- 
graphers it has offered us plenty of chances for criticism. 
Although its pictures are on a higher level in every 
way than those of other dailies—it has never yet 
descended to Bathing Beauties or Revue Actresses— 
when once started on a certain photographic subject, 
it runs it to death. We have had “Flying Scotchman”, 
“Atlantic Boat”, and other well-known trains, with 
their huge locomotives, sweeping along well-placed 
lines; we have had horses jumping, archeological finds, 
and the Portland Vase under every condition. 

Now we are being treated to lions—not photographs 
of one dignified King of the Forest, but so many in 
each scene that it has made lions seem peculiarly 
cheap. On one occasion—when we had already begun 
to feel that the lion den would be cut out of our next 
visit to the Zoo—we were shown no less than three of 
these animals, each in the act of climbing a tree. 
Under the pictures was a caption pointing out that 
this was positive proof that lions did climb trees. 
“‘Whom is that going to interest?” we wondered in a 
blasé manner; but we had to confess there might be 
moments in the too persevering lion portrait-hunter’s 
life when it would assume infinite importance! 

Today’s illustration is a climax, for the picture 
reaching right across the page shows us eight lions— 
or lionesses, doubt as to sex has been expressed in 
several letters—grouped in a really expert fashion in 
front of the camera. All look pleasant—one might 
almost say they wore a photographic smile—and all, 
apparently, are gazing into the lens. In fact, we were 
reminded of the time when we photographed animals— 
but nice tame dogs, not fierce wild beasts. We had 
seen our models “point” toward the camera with just 
that placid and satiated look when their appetites 
were appeased, but not their greed. 

These lions have the same torpid, amiable look, 
and we felt inclined to join the numerous correspond- 
ents and ask if the photographer had carried an 
enormous commissariat about with him, and how it 
was done, for eight lions would need a lot of satisfying; 
but we have refrained, for if the Times scents the least 
flippancy, the letter goes unpublished. 

These photographs—and no doubt they are the most 
remarkable close-up pictures of wild animals ever 
achieved—are from a series by Colonel Marcuswell 
Maxwell, made in Kanya and Tanganyika; and, 
naturally, when the first appeared about a fortnight 
ago, we were thrilled, and they have since caused a 
sensation in the hunting and photographic worlds. 
Much interest has been displayed in letters to the 
Times, one of which suggested that all hunters might 
with advantage follow Colonel Maxwell’s example 
and be content with such striking photographs, leaving 
their quarry to pose again. We agree heartily with 
this writer, for these pictures far surpass in interest 
the usual grisly trophies of big-game hunting. But, 
unfortunately, most sportsmen are more expert with 
the trigger of a gun than with that of the lens-shutter. 

Kodak are always alive to the opportunities created 
by advertising, and their advice to photographers is, 
“Don’t sit down and wait for business to come, but 








Advertise. 
Now they have discovered in Mr. Richard N. Haile 


go out to meet it.” In other words, 
a man after their own heart. And Mr. Haile, who 
lives at Bognor, did not wait for the King to come; 
but while this little town was still rather the Cinderella 
of watering-places, he spread his nets “At the Sign 
of the Ikon”—as his studio is called—to catch pro- 
spective sitters. And who can resist him? For whether 
his posters be illustrated or not, it is as a literary 
propagandist that he shines. “Don’t lose your Baby’’, 
one of his advertisements is headed; though, strange 
to say, he has no photograph to illustrate it—rather 
a lost opportunity, we think, Mr. Haile! It goes on 
to say “Drop little Willie in the river! Leave Joan 
out on a frosty night!’ And, of course, it suggests 
further on that “memories fade, but photographs live 
for ever”. One of his most amusing posters is headed 
with a photograph of an old hat being gingerly reclaimed 
from the dust-bin. “Your wife hates that old hat’, 
says the text, “and longs to destroy it, but it has 
become part of you”; and the “honest man” is per- 
suaded to come and be photographed just as he is. 

This may not be as novel to our readers as it is to us. 
We find it rather startling, and to our knowledge it 
has not been done before. We shall keep our eye on 
Mr. Haile and hope he will eventually join our limited 
number of millionaires. 

The Royal Academy, our national picture exhibition, 
is now holding its 161st show. It is not only the chief 
pictorial event of the year, but a very important social 
focus that has made its Private Views famous. There 
are 1,590 works shown, but fewer paintings than usual, 
as Gallery IV has been given up to black-and-white. 

Royalty is represented by four paintings: “His 
Majesty the King’, by Mr. Oswald Birley, destined 
for the National Museum of Wales; “Her Majesty 
the Queen’, painted for presentation to the Royal 
College of Music by Mr. Campbell Taylor, A.R.A.; 
“H. R. H. the Duke of York”, in naval uniform, the 
work of Mr. Meredith Frampton; and the picture 
entitled “H. R. H., Governor of the Isle of Wight’, 
by Sir Arthur S. Cope, R.A. 

There must be some handicap in painting royalties, 
some inferior-complex suggestion that paralyses the 
hand or the brain of the artist, for the results are 
nearly always stiff and unreal, and one has come to 
dread seeing these permanent records of exalted 
personages who certainly have not a_ reputation 
among their people for cold aloofness. The Duke of 
York is perhaps the least alive of the four, and possibly 
a more pleasing result might have been obtained in 
plain clothes. 

The technique of the four artists is very different. 
It has so often been said we are a nation of individual- 
ists and, in consequence, not well organised in intel- 
lectual and artistic matters. This may be true. It 
has been wittily written, “One Englishman paints from 
his head, another from his heart, and another, so to 
speak, from his stomach.” And we are not sure that 





it is, in the long run, a disadvantage; for the individual 
may, and often does, get into a groove of his own 
making, and it would, indeed, be depressing if all our 
painters were in the same rut! 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 





Extract from Letter Received from 
Milton M. Bitter 


Pyro-AceToNe ForMvuLA 


. . . My articles in the April and May issues of 
Pxuoto-Era MaGazineE on “The Portraiture of Things” 
seem to have attracted considerable attention, inasmuch 
as I have received more inquiries than I ever received 
because of other articles. One of the inquirers enclosed 
return postage. Wasn't that nice? None of those to 
whom I sent replies have acknowledged my letters or 
given a word of thanks for the information I gave them. 
Two of the letters I wrote were of considerable length, 
one of eight or nine pages, another of three or four. 
One young man, with wife and baby to support, told 
me that he had just purchased a second-hand, 5 x 7 
camera, was about to go to college, and hoped to earn 
some money with his camera. His case interested me 
and I gave all the information he asked for and much 
more. Haven't had a word of thanks from him, nor 
did he enclose return postage with his inquiry. 

Several of the inquirers asked for my pyro-acetone 
formula, and inasmuch as you tell me that all of the 
copies of PHoto-Era that contained this formula, 
in my articles on “The Frolic of the Light’’, have been 
sold, could you find space to republish it? Here it is: 


Pyro-AcETONE StocK-SOLUTION 


10 ounces 

10 grains 
160 grains 
440 grains 


ME PR NED. coco es dass ssconvce 
Sodium Bisulphite.................. 
ee Sd dene ware 
Sodium Sulphite (dry)............... 


Mix in the order given and do not use Potassium 
Bisulphite as a substitute for the Sodium Bisulphite. 
Bottle in 2-ounce bottles. 

It will be noted that this stock-solution contains 
2 grains of pyro to each dram. I make it of this strength 
in order to use it with the Watkins Thermo system of 
development. Though a more concentrated stock- 
solution will keep better, this has fairly good keeping- 
qualities, particularly if bottled in small quantities. 

To use, add 6.6 minims (or, in the case of very fast 
plates or films, 714 minims), of acetone to each grain of 
pyro in the working-solution and develop (according to 
the temperature and strength) for the time given on 
the Watkins Pyro-Soda development time schedule; 
i.e., 54% minutes at 65° F., 414 minutes at 70° F., 644 
minutes at 60° F. (I use the original time-table, not 
the Americanised revision). Thus, to make a working- 
solution for a Watkins M. S. (medium slow) plate or 
film, take 


Water to make........ 6 ounces (for 5 x 7 film) 
Pyro stock-solution. .. . 8 drams (= 16 gr. pyro) 
Acetone (Cramer’s).... 106 minims 


(=6.6 m. to each grain pyro) 


This will give a working-solution containing 224 
grains of pyro to the ounce. 

However, my usual method is to use (in tray) a 
working-solution of half-strength and develop double 
the full-strength time. 


Whereas the ordinary pyro- 





soda developer, used half-strength, would require 
somewhat more than double the time of normal develop- 
ment, pyro-acetone seems to work approximately 
in a time inversely proportioned to its dilution— 
half-strength, double time, etc. In this respect it acts 
very much like glycin. In all cases, very full develop- 
ment should be given, as this developer gives density 
very slowly, but detail appears in about normal time. 
A plate or film in the developer will appear to be fully 
developed a considerable time before it actually is. 
(If a negative should be under-developed, inadvertently, 
it can be brought up to normal by my double- 
development method, as explained in April, 1929, 
Puoto-ERa.) 

Before placing in the acid fixing-bath, a pyro-acetone 
negative must be thoroughly rinsed, and it should not be 
exposed to air unnecessarily when developing. I use 
the following: 


SHort Stop AnD HARDENER 
a! Sete er ot nn Ade 
Pot: Chrome Alum................. 
Commercial Acetic Acid, 28% pure. . . 


16 ounces 
110 grains 

3 drams 
Let negative remain in this bath 114 to 2 minutes 


before placing in the fixing-bath and move it about 
gently for the first 15 or 20 seconds to remove surplus 


developer. This developer can be used only once. 
Frx1nc-BatHu 
EOE nee rere 16 ounces 
Delay cerca aatne nd vale ceases 4 ounces 


Sod. Bisulphite (powd.) . ee 


Inasmuch as panchromatic film is coming into 
general use, I will give the working-formula (Watkins 
V. S. half-strength, double time) for my favorite, 
Defender Commercial Panchromatic, which I use 
for portraiture as well as otherwise—a very fast film 
(under some light conditions faster than Superspeed, 
and with high-power Mazda lamps considerably faster). 
Defender film lies flat in the tray, fixes quickly, dries 
quickly, has soft gradation normally (but with proper 
strength of solution, minimum exposure, and full 
development will give snappy negatives), and gives 
very truthful color-values. 


WorkKING-SoLUTION—HALF StrRENGTH (Watkins V. S.) 
Water to make..... 6 ounces (for 5 x 7) 
Pyro Stock GONIUIOR ... 0.5... cco seee 634 drams 

(13) grains pyro) 
Acetone (Cramer’s)...............-. 100 minims 
(=714 m. to grain) 

(Working Strength, 214 grains pyro to ounce) 


Develop in tray for 11 minutes at 65°F., 9 minutes . 
at 70°F., 13 minutes at 60°F. Rock tray gently and 
quite frequently during development. 

Always wipe off negatives, both front and back, 
with a wad of absorbent cotton before taking them 
out of the waste water, and rinse gently under running 
water before hanging up to dry. After hanging them 
up, wipe off excess water with wide badger brush. 
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When you make your first experiment with this 
developer, do exactly what you decide to do regardless of 
how the negative may appear to you in the tray, and 
judge the negative by the print or a p. o. p. proof. 
Unlike most accelerators:in a developer, an excess of 
acetone seems to act as a slight restrainer on the high- 
lights, making the negative both flatter and denser. 


R. A. Linhof Joins Folmer Graflex Corporation 


Mr. R. A. Linuor, graduate engineer, of Munich, 
Germany, who bears an enviable reputation for the 
designing and construction of photographic apparatus, 
has accepted a responsible position with the Folmer 
Graflex Corporation. Mr. Linhof, who grew up in the 
photographic business, so to speak, is the son of Mr. 
Val. Linhof, maker of the well-known Linhof Precision 
Cameras, which are marketed in this country by 
Burleigh Brooks of New York City. 

The enlisting of Mr. Linhof’s services by the Folmer 
Graflex Corporation is in line with its plans, under 
its new president, Mr. N. L. Whitaker, of continually 
adding to and improving its line of fine cameras. 


Lecture on Sound-Films at 
N. Y. Institute of Photography 


Tue students of all the various classes of the New 
York Institute of Photography were treated recently 
to a special lecture on sound and talking motion- 
pictures given by Joseph Seiden, president of the 
Seiden Films, Inc. The lecture-room of the school, 
at 10 West 33d Street, New York City, was crowded to 
capacity, and the students gave Mr. Seiden a hearty 
welcome. He explained the sound-film from _ its 
earliest days down to the present time, passing various 
parts of the intricate mechanism around to the student 
body for their examination. A few of the samples 
included a Movietone light aperture, exciter or AEO 
tube, photo-electric cell, and samples of the various 
finished sound-films. Naturally, these sample parts 
made the talk all the more interesting, as it enabled 
the students to examine these parts closely while they 
were being explained. 

This talk was one of the frequent special lectures 
that the New York Institute arranges from time to 
time for the benefit of the students. They are given 
by experts, so that there will be no possibility of the 
students being given wrong methods or impressions. 
The latest mechanisms and methods are thus presented 
to students, bringing their work right up to the minute. 
This is especially important these days, when new 
things are continually appearing on the market in 
the photographic world. 


Drem Exposure-Meters Score Two Hits 


Tr is rather interesting, and also gratifying, to receive 
first-hand evidence that a meritorious product is 
recognised by those who are qualified to know a good 
thing when they see it. In the May, 1929, issue of 
The Ciné Kodak News we find a hearty endorsement of 
the Drem Cinophot in connection with making movies 
with Ciné Kodaks, in black and white and in colors. 
The Eastman Kodak Company is very careful to 
recommend only those products which it has tested in 
the laboratory and in the field. Evidently the Cinophot 
made good, and we are glad to know it. 

From the Q. R. S—DeVry Corporation we learn 
that the Cinophot has been selected as the exposure- 
meter which this corporation will recommend to 
be used with its automatic movie cameras. It will 


be featured with other accessories and specialties. 








Furthermore, the Justophot, for still cameras is receiv- 
ing the same endorsement. Altogether, it would 
appear that our friend, Joseph M. Bing of tke Drem 
Products Corporation, has every reason to feel gratified 
that what he knew to be good was found to be good 
by those who test thoroughly and whose opinion 
counts in the photographic world to-day. 


Pictures and the Sale of Tractors 


SEVERAL years ago the Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
San Leandro, Calif., conceived the idea that good 
photographs of their tractors in action would help to 
make sales. The idea was found to be good—it worked 
well. However, there was a demand for motion- 
pictures of the tractors to supplement the still pictures. 
The company issues a house organ entitled The Dotted 
Line. We have just received No. 27 and we find it 
to be a “special picture issue” of vital interest to still 
and movie photographers who aspire to meet the 
requirements of the Caterpillar Tractor Company 
and similar manufacturers. By means of text, illustra- 
tions, and special photographic data, a splendid lecture 
is given on how to make pictures of tractors that will 
tell a story and will be news. Those of our amateur 
and professional readers who like industrial photo- 
graphy should lose no time to obtain the “special 
picture issue” of The Dotted Line. 


Highlights of National P. A. of A. Convention 


NEVER before has photography been so strongly 
organised for technical and financial progress as at the 
present time. Briefly, this summarises the reports 
received by officials of the Association at the Conven- 
tion of the Photographers’ Association of America at 
Buffalo, New York, May 20 to 24, 1929. 

Photographers are marching forward as a vast army, 
the various divisions and branches consolidated and 
well organised for co-operation, eager to render to the 
public better service than ever before, but at the same 
time demanding income consistent with the high 
quality of their work. 

First in interest at the Convention was the National 
Advertising Campaign. Reports indicated the remark- 
able results attained through the national and local 
advertising. 

The uses of photography have been made known to 
millions of possible users. The field for photographs 
has been immensely widened. This is proved by 
figures given by several speakers, showing the very 
large increase in the use of photographs in newspaper 
and magazine advertising in recent periods as compared 
with their use in the same publications several years 
earlier. Manufacturers and advertising agencies have 
learned that photographs tell the truth and have a 
high quality of believability. 

Through the expansion of photography, manufac- 
turers and dealers are benefiting. The concerns which 
exhibited photographic equipment and material at the 
Convention were asked for reports on increases or 
decreases of their business. These reports were sub- 
mitted to the Advertising Committee and were read 
at an open meeting for the discussion of the Advertising 
Campaign. Average increase for all firms was 18 
per cent. 

The benefit accruing to manufacturers and dealers 
indicated that photographers are buying more material, 
doing more work for the public, and expanding their 
business. 

Results of the campaign are apparent through the 
constant receiving, at headquarters in Cleveland, 
of applications for membership in the Association. 
Another result is the very large Mother’s Day business 
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ox your family the world can only revolve 
Fr you. For your sweetheart, your chil- 
dren, for every person you love, cach changing 
phase of your personaliry is of absorbing in- 
terest. Is it nor natural that they should say 
to you: “Give us your photograph! 


Six, sixtecn or sixty, at every stage of our 
adventure through the years, all-of us can have 
at least this immortality. Before it passes, we 


can capture cach high moment-—-tecord for all the coming 
years, our best sclycs in gracious, enduring photographs 


The trained artist— 


professional photographer grasps 
the essence of “‘you'’-—of the per- 


son you are, not yesterday or to- 
morrow, but today. He catches the 
subtle spirit of your individuality, 
something of a special personal 


sands. Send 


qualityno onc elsecan have. Beauty, Phocogra; 


The master photographer is a trained artist 


SPECIMEN 


done by photographers this year, for the first time, 
following the advertising appeal. 

Another outstanding feature of the Convention was 
the reorganising of the Council by means of a con- 
stitutional amendment. In the past the Council has 
been a weak body. Delegates from clubs were not 


even required to be members of the National Associa- 
tion, and some clubs and branches of the photographic 
business were not properly represented in the Council. 

The reorganisation gives all affiliated clubs, societies, 
and branches of the photographic business adequate 
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the professional phorographer. With his sensitive tens the R b 


Free—*The Story 
Your Face Tells’ 


A famous psychologist has written a 
delightful booklec, “The Story Your 
Face Tells. “It is fascinating chou- 
for your copy. It is free 
rs Association of Amer- 
ica, 2258 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O 


-PHOTOGRAPHS 


P. 

















character-—-and more~-of body and soul, heart j 
and mind: this is the personality portrait your 
photographer imprints upon his paper. 
The intimate gift 

Your likeness is a parc of yourself. A gift that 
mo one but you can give. No gift could be 
more highly appreciated. Beyond any other it 
expresses your sincere regard and affection 
Give photographs freely. 
And the children! With the photographer's und ding 

ones. You can keep 


Master Phetographer 
‘vhe real sport of you 





aid, you can immortalize the little 
each lovely little pose and mannerism bright in your heart 
as they flower into glorious manhood and womanhood. 

, your ph pher has at his command not 
only the whole achicvement of 
science, but trained instinct for 
personalicy and character. His pho- 
tographs can insure completely for 





you and yours the miraculous joy 
of memory. When did you visit’ 
your phorographer last? 





By this mark you will know bom. 





A. OF A. NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


representation on the Council, the legislative body of 
the Association. Thus they have participation in the 
activities and a voice in determining policies and plans. 
Members hail the move as a wise one. 

In the deliberations of the Association, one hundred 
and thirty clubs will have a direct voice, and the railway 
fare of their delegates will be paid to the conventions. 

The studio owners were keenly interested in the 
convention program. The attendance was large, not 
only at the technical discussions, but also at ‘the 
addresses on costs and net profits. Members were 
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given the result of a survey of a number of photographic 
businesses, indicating average costs, income, net 
profits, or losses. Several speakers discussed their 
accounting systems, and on lantern slides displayed 
their blank forms and their actual financial reports. 
All of these addresses brought lively discussion on the 
floor, and indicated the deep concern of studio owners 
for the improvement of their business. 

The report of the secretary is that 578 studio owners 
registered at the Convention. As registration was 
not compulsory, this does not represent the full attend- 
ance. Many brought employees with them. Good- 
fellowship reigned at the banquets and other social 
affairs held during the Convention. 

In the opinion of the judges who made awards, the 
photographic exhibit ranked higher in quality this year 
then ever before. Approximately one thousand 
portrait photographs and one thousand commercial] 
photographs were exhibited. Some of the clubs had 
begun early in the year to select good negatives for 
supplying prints for the exhibit. This method of 
selection of the work of their members assured high 
quality of photographs in the exhibit hall. The judges 
of the portrait photographs were Miss Emme Gerhard, 
St. Louis; Mr. Julian Stein, Milwaukee; and Mr. J. 
Kennedy, Toronto. Approximately one hundred and 
fifty photographs were chosen for the traveling exhibits, 
this selection being equivalent to honorable mention 
for excellent work. 

The judges of the commercial photographs were Mr. 
Fred Booth, Toronto; Mr. James M. Caufield, Louis- 
ville; and Mr. Ralph W. Johnston, Pittsburgh. They 
made awards of first prizes as follows: 

Illustrative Advertising, Live Model, first prize to 
Underwood & Underwood, New York; Commercial 
Photography, first prize to Webster Bros., Chicago; 
Machinery, first prize to Spencer & Wyckoff, Detroit; 
Press, first prize to Carrol Photograph Service, Los 
Angeles; Architectural Interior, first prize to Gabriel 
Moulin, San Francisco; Industrial, first prize to Manning 
Bros., Detroit; Architectural Exterior, first prize to 
Harry Leopold, Baltimore; Illustrative Advertising, 
Still Class, first prize to H. I. Williams, New York. 

They also awarded to the Photographers’ Association 
of Baltimore the Abel silver cup for the best commercial 
exhibit. To the Louisville Photographers’ Association 
was awarded the silver tray for the best portrait exhibit 
by a club numbering less than fifty members. The 
silver cup for the best portrait exhibit by a club having 
more than fifty members was not awarded, because of 
. the lack of exhibitors. 

NeEwty-ELecTeD OFFICERS 

Officers elected by the Association for the ensuing 
year are Charles Aylett, Toronto, president; D. D. 
Spellman, Detroit, first vice-president; George Daniel 
Stafford, Chicago, second vice-president; J. W. Scott, 
Baltimore, treasurer; L. C. Vinson, Cleveland, general 
secretary; W. E. Dobbs, Flint, Mich., chairman, 
commercial section; Nelson L. Bulkley, Columbus, 
chairman, N. P. E. C. 

For many years, several members have been giving 
freely of their time and ability in furthering the interests 
of the Association. Medals were awarded to the follow- 
ing for this distinguished service: Mrs. Howard D. 
Beach, Buffalo, N.Y; Mr. Charles D. Kaufmann, 
Chicago IIl.; Mr. George W. Harris, Washington D.C.; 
Mr. Will H. Towles, Washington, D.C., and Mr. 
Clarence Stearns, Rochester, Minn. 


CHARTERS FOR CLUBS 
The Convention amended the constitution of the 
Association to make it more workable. It provides 








for the issuing of charters to photographic clubs. 
The Detroit Portrait Photographers’ Association wired 
the first application for a charter immediately after 
the Convention. 


Excellent Facilities for Amateur 
Kinematographers 


WE have received an interesting communication 
from Mr. Charles Bass, president of the Bass Camera 
Company, pioneer dealers in motion-picture apparatus 
for amateurs and professionals. Mr. Bass_ states 
that his company has obtained additional space in the 
store adjoining its quarters at 179 West Madison 
Street, Chicago. Alterations are almost completed 
at this writing. 

This added convenience to the well-known Bass 
Service means three hundred square feet of space 
devoted to service for the amateur—a quiet oasis in the 
hum of the busiest street in the work. This new room is 
detached from the store. Here the amateur may 
examine, edit, and cut film, using all the modern 
apparatus without charge. Tourists are particularly 
invited to drop in and make use of these facilities. 


Elysian Camera Club, Hoboken, N.J. 


Tue following officers were elected and committees 
appointed for the coming year, 1929-30: Officers— 
President, Charles Westerburg; vice-president, Morton 
Crane; financial and recording secretary, George Sting; 
corresponding secretary, Albert Harrass; Committees— 
print and lantern slide, Peter Graziola; house, Alfred 
McCulloch; admission, William McCulloch; scientific 
research, Karl Klokow, Jr.; librarian, Martin Avery. 

ALBERT Harrass, Corresponding Secretary. 


London Salon of Photography, 1929 


Tue famous International Salon of Photography, 
London, will be held at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colors, 5a Pall Mall East, 
from September 7 to October 5, 1929, inclusive. The 
last day for receiving prints at the Galleries is Wednes- 
day, August 28, 1929. All pictures are to be sent 
unframed. We have a number of entry blanks which 
we shall be glad to send to those who are interested. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Honor- 
able Secretary, The London Salon of Photography, 5a 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1. 


New Ciné Lens-Combinations 


Cry& lens-offerings from the well-known factory of 
Jos. Schneider & Company, Germany, have been 
coming rapidly through the United Staes agent, 
Burleigh Brooks. First, Mr. Brooks informs us that 
the popular 25-millimeter Xenon F/2 high-speed lens 
is now available in the 20-millimeter, 25-millimeter, 
35-millimeter, and 50-millimeter sizes, and then that 
he has a radical departure in a high-speed telephoto 
lens. 

The last-named lens, the 4-inch Tele Xenar F/3.8, 
has attracted a great deal of favorable attention where- 
ever shown, and trials have borne out the claims that 
distortion, so often found in telephoto lenses, has been 
practically eliminated in this new lens; so that one may 
expect in this new long-focus telephoto lens, all the 
sharpness and snap for which the Schneider Xenon 
F/2 lenses are famous. 

For the enthusiastic worker who desires a whole 
battery of Schneider lenses, Mr. Brooks has a most 
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attractive offering, consisting of the 20-millimeter or 
25-millimeter Xenon F/2 lens, the 50-millimeter 
Xenon F/2 lens, and the new 4-inch Tele Xenar F/3.8 
lens. These three lenses are offered complete with a 
Ramstein-Optochrome Simplex Filter Set and Gradu- 
ated Filter, with a holder that fits all three lenses. 
The set further includes finder-attachments and a 
leather case to contain all. Priced individually, these 
items come to $190; but the set complete is offered for 
$175. Advance orders on this set, we are told, indicate 
that Mr. Brooks has again selected a very attractive 
combination of lenses for the kinematographer. 


Providence Engineering Society Camera Club 


Tue second annual meeting of the Camera Club 
was held recently in the society rooms. The member- 
ship committee reported that eleven new members had 
been added during the year, making a total of thirty- 
one active members. 

The exhibits during the year included two-member 
shows, the subjects being portraiture and genre; one-man 
shows by Arthur D. Brittingham and Valentino Sarra; 
and the members’ show of the Camera Club, New York. 
An address on “Portraits” was given by Mr. Haight of 
the Bachrach Company. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Lawrence E. Wagner; vice-president, 
Arthur W. LeBoeuf; treasurer, Milton M. Cranston; 
secretary, Harry Brooks. 

Harry Brooks, Secretary. 


Irish Salon of Photography, 1929 


THE Second Irish Salon of Photography will be held 
in Dublin during Civic Week, September 7 to 14, 1929, 
inclusive, under the auspices of the municipal authori- 
ties. Last day for receiving prints will be August 10, 
1929. Pictures must be mounted but not framed. 
Entry blanks and further information may be obtained 
from the Honorable Secretaries, Irish Salon of Photo- 
graphy, Mansion House, Dublin. 


Electric High-Speed Hand Flashlamp 


A NEw descriptive folder has just reached us from 
William Nesbit, Short Hills, N.J., in which his new 
Electric High-Speed Hand Flashlamp is described in 
detail. William Nesbit, it will be recalled, is the 
author of “How to Hunt With the Camera” and is 
recognised as an expert in his chosen field. The new 
lamp which is described in the folder will be of great 
interest to many readers who have occasion to use a 
flashlamp and who require one that is reliable and 
effective. Mr. Nesbit will be glad to send his folder 
to those who will write for it. 


An Innovation from Braunschweig, Germany 


Ir is becoming increasingly difficult to keep up with 
all the new and remarkable American and imported 
cameras and accessories. No sooner does a new 
product make its appearance in one part of the world 
than an even more startling innovation arrives from 
another quarter. At the moment, Franke & Heidecke 
of Braunschweig, Germany, have introduced their new 
Rolleiflex, which embodies features which have been 
needed for a number of years. The quality, price, 
and appearance of this new outfit have made such an 
appeal that an addition had to be built at the factory 
to take care of the demand. After examining the 
specifications of this newest reflex, we can understand 
that it would become popular overnight. Burleigh 





Brooks, 136 Liberty Street, New York City, is U. S. 
Agent and he has a very neat, illustrated folder about 
Rolleiflex which he will gladly send as long as his 
supply holds out. There are ten outstanding features 
which we believe will receive a hearty welcome from 
photographers in the United States. The folder 
already mentioned describes them all and our 
suggestion is to send for one. 


Herbert C. McKay Joins Q. R. S.-DeVry 


Hersert C. McKay, A.R.P.S., formerly Dean of 
the New York Institute of Photography, has left that 
institution to join the Q.R.S.-DeVry organisation, the 
change having taken place May 15. 

Mr. McKay is one of the true pioneers of the amateur 
motion-picture field. Following an active career in 
professional motion-picture photography in Los 
Angeles, he entered the amateur field the same year the 
sixteen-millimeter camera was introduced. His first 
contributions to the literature of amateur kinemato- 
graphy were concerned with the original sub-standard 
camera, which used a unilaterally perforated, seven- 
teen-and-one-half-millimeter film which was merely 
standard film split lengthwise. 

Mr. McKay’s record since entering the amateur field 
includes the first textbook upon this subject dealing 
with sub-standard cameras—the most authoritative 
book yet written upon this subject (published in 1928); 
founding and editing the first department of amateur 
kinematography to be published consecutively in any 
magazine. This department in PHoto-Era MaGAzIne 
has been edited by Mr. McKay since 1923. He gave 
the first series of talks ever broadcast by radio upon 
the technique of amateur kinematography, made the 
first successful motion-picture photomicrographs to be 
made with strictly amateur equipment while using no 
special accessories, and, recently, with three colleagues, 
carried out the first series of strictly amateur experi- 
ments in synchronising phonograph records and 
motion-picture film. He was one of the first experi- 
menters to receive the associateship of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain for technical 
work in this field, and he was the first person to achieve 
mention in Who's Who for similiar work. It is an 
open secret that more than one piece of amateur 
apparatus now offered for sale embodies features 
suggested by Mr. McKay. 

In joining the Q. R. S-DeVry organisation, Mr. 
McKay will act as assistant to Mr. George Bliss, the 
vice-president in charge of the Eastern Division of this 
well-known corporation. Mr. McKay will be in charge 
of the accessory department and also of a new depart- 
ment which is now being organised, the nature of which 
will soon be announced. It is understood that Mr. 
McKay will continue to be identified with the Q. R. S.- 
DeVry, Eastern Division. 

[As we go to press we are very glad to learn that Mr. 
McKay can now add F.R.P.S. instead of A.R.P.S. 
to his name.—EpiTor.] 


Kodacolor in Photographic Studios 


A FEATURE of the recent National Photographers’ 
Convention was the announcement that Kodacolor 
motion-pictures—movies in full color—can be used in 
photographic studios. Heretofore it has been possible 
to make the new color movies only in bright sunlight. 
Six months’ work on special: combinations of lighting, 
plus the introduction of a camera to operate at half 
speed, now lets color movies be made indoors. 

As a result of the experimentation which made 
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today’s announcement possible, color motion-pictures 
are expected to become a new medium for the studio 
photographers’ art. In addition to making ordinary 
portraits of families or individuals, photographers will 
also keep a color-movie history of their subjects on 
home-movie film that in later years may be projected 
at family reunions or whenever else a family becomes 
reminiscent. 

Several hundred thousand families already possess 
their own home-movie projectors, and many more will 
have them in the next few years. Therefore, color 
movies are expected to play an important part in the 
photographers’ business of the future, appealing as 
they do through delicate colorings of flesh and the 
realism of motion. 

Kodacolor films made under the new lighting- 
conditions were seen by many of the delegates in 
Buffalo, and their comments were enthusiastic. 

The announcement pointed out that few photo- 
graphers have engaged in motion-picture activities 
heretofore. The possibilities of motion-pictures in the 
early days of the industry “‘were grasped by those who 
knew nothing of photography, but who had the vision 
to see its future as a medium for producing amusement 
for the masses”. Kodacolor portraiture is the oppor- 
tunity for professional photographers to combine their 
artistic skill with the flexibility of motion-pictures, 
the announcement said. 


Rochester International Salon of Photography 


WE are very glad to learn that Rochester, N.Y., 
the great Kodak City, is to have an international 
photographic salon which it is hoped will take its place 
with other leading salons in the United States and 
overseas. Rochester has been very successful for the 
past three years in conducting a local salon which 
has attracted wide attention because of the pictorialists 
who participated and the high quality of the work done. 
The new salon is to be held annually at the Memorial 
Art Gallery at Rochester. The closing date for entries 
will be November 15, and accepted prints will be on 
exhibition from December 7, 1929, to January 5, 1930. 
Entry-blanks will soon be available through Mr. Victor 
Rayment, Chairman of the Exhibition Committee, 
who may be addressed at the Memorial Art Gallery. 
Although the Rochester Salon is to be held in the Kodak 
City, it is not in any way connected with the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Some of those who are helping 
to make the salon a success are members of the Kodak 
staff; but their interest is purely that of enthusiastic 
amateur photographers who are working with other 
Rochester pictorialists to bring about a splendid salon. 

In a recent issue of the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, the following reference was made to the 
proposed international salon: 

“Rochester, known the world over as ‘the photo- 
graphic city’, is going to become host to an annual 
International Salon of Photography, as the result of a 
decision arrived at by Miss Gertrude R. Herdle, 
director of the Memorial Art Gallery, and a committee 
of Rochester devotees of art-photography. The first 
Rochester International Salon will be conducted in 
December of this year. 

“The decision to arrange an international opportunity 
for the display of art-photographs in Rochester brings 
this city up to a parity with New York, London, Paris, 
Vienna, Liverpool, Dublin, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Buffalo, and several other cities which have 
added to their artistic fame by annually assembling 
beautiful photographs from all over the world. 

“Rochester’s International Salon of photography is 
believed by Miss Herdle and the sponsoring committee 








to be ready to start under unusually favorable conditions, 
for two principal reasons. In the first place, Rochester 
is a city familiar to photographers the world over. In 
the second place, Rochester has a substantial number 
of photographers whose work is of high artistic merit, 
as judged by the success of the Rochester Salon of 
Photographic Art that has been conducted as part of 
the Rochester Artists’ Exhibitions at the Memorial Art 
Gallery for the past three years, and as judged by the 
fact that several Rochester photographers have had 
pictures accepted by the international salons. 

“Enlarging the scope of the Rochester salon to be 
international in character will mean that Rochester 
will see the world’s best photography rather than 
merely the best work of its own devotees of the art. 
The plan for 1929 is to have the prints that are accepted 
for the salon hang in the Memorial Art Gallery from 
December 7 to January 5, 1930. 

“Every third year, as a result of the decision to 
establish the new salon, Rochester will see two photo- 
graphic exhibitions international in character. Besides 
the annual International Salon, which will be open 
to all photographers, and, not to be confused with it, 
the Kodak International Salon of Photography will 
hang its pictures here triennially—England and Austria, 
respectively, being hosts to the salon in the other two 
years. This latter salon, open only to Kodak employees 
throughout the world, is of limited scope, although the 
pictures it draws are of high merit. The next Kodak 
International Salon to hang in Rochester will be in 
1930 or 1931. 

“Victor Rayment was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee to organise the new Rochester International 
Salon of Photography. Miss Helen S. Williams is 
secretary, and Walter Meyers is treasurer. Other 
members are Alexander Leventon, Dr. K. C. D. 
Hickman, Glenn E. Matthews, Boris Chudadoff, Dr. 
E. P. Wightman, Donald McMaster, and Miss Gertrude 
R. Herdle, who represents the Memorial Art Gallery. 

“The committee expects to finance the salon by 
enlisting members, whose fee will be $3, and a limited 
number of patrons at from $10 to $25.” 


Action of Propellers and Airplane Members 
Studied by High-Speed Photography 


H. Mvuetter in Kinotechnik (1928 10 462-5) has an 
article on the photographic recording with the high- 
speed motion-picture camera of the air-currents around 
airplane propellers and wings or turbine blades. An 
experimental model, made to scale, is built and secured 
within a tank of water which is strongly illuminated. 
Blasts of air, water, or steam are sent through the 
water of the tank and the course of the bubbles pro- 
duced by the inter-action of the disturbed water and 
the model is photographed with a high-speed motion- 
picture camera. This method is evidently a variation 
of the wind-tunnel with heated air which has been used 
for several years for such investigation, notably by 
Baron Shiba at the Royal Aéronautical Institute in 


Tokyo. 


Why Worry? 


“My son’s a ball player’, the old lady said. 

“Don’t you fear he'll get injured?”’ a neighbor asked. 

“TI used to”, she answered, unsnarling her thread; 
“but, since I’ve learned more about it, I don’t worry 
so. I see by accounts of the games every day that it’s 
mostly the batter who’s hit with the ball; and my 
son’s a left-fielder, I’ve often heard him say; so I feel 
that I scarcely need worry at all.” 
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When You Change Your Address 


Tuose of us who are in the publishing business 
sometimes wonder why our subscriber friends very 
often ask us to change an address and fail to give us 
the old one. Perhaps our readers assume that we 
ought to know. This might be true if there were less 
than a hundred subscribers; but when several thousand 
are on the records, it is rather a difficult matter to keep 
them all in mind. For example, you have been living 
in Chicago. Your subscription is recorded by State, 
town, and name. Please note—State is first. You 
move to Boulder, Colo.; and after you have been there 
a week or two you write in to have your address changed. 
You simply tell us to mail the magazine to Boulder 
and say nothing about having left Chicago. We 
look up your name in Colorado and, of course, do not 
find it or any clue of where you came from. In the 
meantime the mailing department still has, and uses, 
the stencil with your Chicago address on it, and the 
magazine fails to reach you. In time, you may write 
again and say something about having lived in Chicago. 
Then, quickly, we look under Illinois—Chicago, and 
there your name is found. We change your address 
to Boulder, Colo., and tansfer your card from Illinois 
to Colorado. If you had just given us your old address 
when you requested us to mail the magazine to Boulder, 
annoying delay and unsatisfactory service could have 
been avoided. Moral: Always give your old address 
when requesting us to change to a new one. Thank you. 


To Those Who Have Had Pictures Published 


One of our problems in publishing PHoto-Era 
MaGazZINE is to know what to do with the hundreds of 
half-tones of beautiful pictures which have appeared 
in our pages. To be sure, in time, they can be sold 
for old copper and the wooden blocks used to kindle 
the kitchen fire. However, it does seem regrettable 
that the high-grade, expensive half-tones are virtually 
reduced to scrap material after being used only for one 
printing of the magazine. In the past, a number of 
individuals and several book-publishers have purchased 
half-tones from us at exactly half their cost to us. 
This has meant a great saving to those who could 
make use of these half-tones. Some of our prize 
winners and contributors have purchased the half- 
tones of their pictures and then made up attractive 
Christmas or greeting cards. Obviously, it is cheaper 
to print a thousand pictures from a half-tone than it is 
to make individual photographic prints. We now 
have in our files nearly all half-tones used in Puorto- 
Era Maaazine for the past four years. If any of our 
readers or advertisers would like to obtain good half- 
tones at half price, here is the opportunity. In the 
early fall we shall have to clean out our half-tone files, 
and many fine half-tones will be sold for old copper. 
We shall be glad to answer any questions with regard 
to our half-tones and their cost. We believe that in 
selling these used half-tones we shall be rendering a 
service which will be of mutual benefit where they can 
be used by our readers, contributors, and advertisers. 


A Happy Vacation to All! 


Tue months of July and August, by some unwritten 
law, seem to be the official vacation-months. It so 
happens that most office and industrial workers take— 
or must take—their vacations during these two months’ 
or not at all. To be sure, there are the more fortunate 
ones who may go when they like and stay away as long 
as they like. To whatever group our readers may 
belong, we take this opportunity to wish them all a 
very happy vacation and the best of luck, photo- 
graphically and otherwise. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue Pioneer ProtocrapHer: Rocky Mountain 
ADVENTURES WITH A Camera, by William H. 
Jackson, in collaboration with Howard R. Driggs. 
314 Pages and sketches and photographs by the 
author. Price, cloth, $1.40. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company. 

In these modern days of radio and the transmission 
of pictures by wireless, it seems a long way back to the 
time when photographers were using wet plates and 
carrying 20 x 24 cameras about with which to photo- 
graph the stirring events in the sixties. Mr. Jackson 
in his volume records stirring photographic adventures 
on the Rocky Mountains at a time when transconti- 
nental railroads were in the making and Indian raids 
were still part of the experience of the traveler in the 
Far West. We believe that it is well worth the time 
to read the adventures of this pioneer photographer, 
if for no other reason than to be able to appreciate 
more fully the remarkable strides which have been 
made in the science and art of photography since the 
stirring days immediately following the Civil War. 
The book contains much interesting information with 
regard to the great West, and those of our readers who 
are familiar with the places mentioned in the text will 
doubtless find much pleasure in the anecdotes and 
photographic experiences of the pioneer photographer. 
We believe it to be an excellent book, especially for 
young people, as it holds the interest and has plenty 
of action to keep the story from becoming dry. In 
short, we believe that this book is one of the milestones 
along the road of photographic experience and progress, 
and that it will take its place as part of the permanent 
record of the early struggles of American photographers. 


AMATEUR CINEMATOGRAPHY. Captain Owen Wheeler, 
F.R.P.S. 135 Pages and 49 half-tone illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Interest in amateur motion-pictures is increasing 

steadily, with the result that there is more and more 
of a demand for books on the subject which will be of 
practical service to amateurs. Although there are 
already several very comprehensive books on the 
subject written by American authors, Captain Wheeler’s 
book will doubtless supplement the existing textbooks 
by giving readers the English point of view, and a 
review of methods used in England. Furthermore, 
Captain Wheeler in his books always presents many 
practical and helpful hints which are a great benefit 
to his readers. As a supplementary text to be used in 
connection with other books on the subject, we believe 
that Captain Wheeler's latest book will find a hearty 
welcome. 


Envious 


Diver: “Why does that dog sit there and watch 
me all the time?” 
Waiter: “You’ve got the plate he usually eats 
from, sir.” 
Contact. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 








Distortion Effects in Motion-Pictures 


Tue amateur has not given enough attention to 
certain effects of distortion which, when introduced 
into our films, add both to the amusement and to the 
emotional effect of such films. Recently, in Movie 
Makers, Mr. Carl Oswald gave a description of the 
effects to be obtained in this manner. It was the 
writer’s privilege, not long ago, to aid Mr. Oswald in 
making some of his films with the effect-set used in 
this work. 

Briefly, the set consists of a clamp which attaches 
either to the Jens-barrel or is supported upon a base 
such as the Goerz effect-set base. To this is attached 
a support for three pairs of prisms and a lens-holder. 
The optical elements consist of six ophthalmic prisms 
and a series of cylindrical lenses, although many of 
the effects can be secured by only two prisms and a 
single lens. The prisms are very thin and the lens 
of large radius. In ophthalmic terms, the prisms may 
be from 2° to 4° and the lens a plus two or plus four. 

It is well known that ophthalmic prisms bend the 
light-rays to an extent which displaces the image 
laterally a slight distance. It is also well known that 
the lens of the cylindrical variety affects the image only 
in a direction perpendicular to its axis. 

When seen upon the screen, the actor is accompanied 
by two “ghost” images. These images are not entirely 
separated from the original, but merge with it. By 
proper manipulation of the prisms, the relative bril- 
liance or intensity of the images may be varied. Thus 
if we designate the images a, b, and c, we will find that 
a and b are of the same intensity, while c is invisible. 
As the prisms are adjusted, a dims, b, the real image, 
remains as it was, and ¢ comes into sight. As the 
adjustment is continued, a fades out until it is gone 
and ¢ is as brilliant as 6. Other adjustments throw 
both ghost-images at one side of the real image. 

The axis of the images may be in any direction, 
the change being secured merely by turning the prism- 
support upon its base. Thus the images may be in a 
horizontal line, they may grow progressively shorter 
or progressively taller, or they may be in a vertical line. 

The cylindrical lens, when placed transversely, 
elongates the subject. If the lens is a plus two, this is 
practically the only effect shown; but a plus four tends 
to “streak”’—that is, any slight prominence is extended 
into a long point. Naturally, moving the lens through 
90° will change the extension from vertical to the 
horizontal. With an immovable lens, the effect is 
humorous or weird, according to the nature of the 
subject; but if the lens is rotated while the exposure is 
being made, the effect is decidedly eerie. A close-up 
which is merely a smear of light, a thing such as might 
haunt us in a nightmare, becomes part and parcel of an 
animate ghost-story when the features, suggested 
rather than delineated, move in travesty of natural 
movement. Here, indeed, is an opportunity to make 
films of a decidedly impressionistic variety. 

Although the set was designed for humorous effects, 
it appears that it will find its greatest popularity among 
those amateurs who are trying, very successfully in 





many cases, to produce something of real merit, 
something different from the already stereotyped 
home-scenario. 

Although these sets may be made at home, the work 
presents many problems which may well doom the 
effort to failure. Fortunately, it is expected that one 
of the Jeading companies of this country will bring 
this set into production in the very near future. 


Color Movies with the Filmo Projector 


A new Filmo Projector model, known as the Filmo 
57-G Kodacolor Equipped Projector, has been devel- 
oped by the Bell & Howell Company, and is now on 
the market. This machine, it is claimed, embodies a 
highly improved Kodacolor optical system, and pro- 
vides the best obtainable results when projecting the 
beautiful films which may be made by the Kodacolor 
process. 

The Filmo 57-G Projector differs from previous 
Kodacolor equipped Filmo models in that it has a new 
special Kodacolor projection-lens assembly and an 
auxiliary condenser. The new lens attains the ultimate 
degree of color-correction for Kodacolor. The auxiliary 
condenser is placed between the regular condenser and 
the projection-lens. Its purpose is to direct the light- 
rays through the Kodacolor film at the same angle 
at which they meet the film in the camera. This is 
a highly important part of the optical system, as the 
tiny lenses on the Kodacolor film can properly play 
their part in projection only when the photographing 
optical conditions are accurately reproduced in the 
projecting optical system. 

The Filmo 57-G Projector, in addition to being 
equipped with the new Kodacolor lens assembly and 
auxiliary condenser, has the 250-watt 5-ampere lamp, 
45-50 condenser, and the variable voltage resistance 
and voltmeter units, thus provding powerful illumina- 
tion which contributes materially to the beauty of 
Kodacolor pictures. The regular 2-inch lens and a 
dummy auxiliary condenser, completing the 57-G 
Projector for black-and-white work, are also included. 

Previously purchased Filmo Projectors, according 
to information received from the manufacturer, may be 
equipped with the new Kodacolor projection-lens 
assembly merely by inserting this assembly in place 
of the regular lens. To have the auxiliary condenser 
installed, previously purchased machines must be sent 
to the Bell & Howell factory. It is advised that this 
be done, because the new combination provides the 
ideal optical system for Kodacolor projection. How- 
ever, Filmo Projector owners who do not wish to have 
their machines adapted for the new auxiliary condenser 
can use the former Filmo Kodacolor projection-lens 
assembly. 


The Department of Commerce and the Movies 


It is difficult to understand the attitude which most 
of the people of our country hold toward the motion- 
picture. They persist in regarding this art as a source 
of amusement, nothing more. It is shameful to 
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degrade in this manner the greatest force for the better- 
ment of the race which has been discovered since the 
advent of the printing art. For a quarter of a century 
we have held in our possession a medium for the dis- 
semination of knowledge which is so infinitely superior 
to the printed text that there is no comparison! 

It is true that for years a small group in the Middle 
West has worked ceaselessly, often against great odds, 
to gain for the motion-picture the recognition it deserves 
as a medium of education. The first substantial 
support gained for this movement was the establish- 
ment of the DeVry summer school. This is a move- 
ment for the advancement of visual education; but 
individual effort will not do! It is necessary, it is 
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Although this first picture is of general or intro- 
ductory nature, it is understood that its successors 
will be devoted to specific branches of farming to show 
the best methods to be followed. 

The Ministry of Agriculture of Finland has granted 
the sum of 100,000 marks (about $2,500) to the Agri- 
cultural Films Committee for the production of films. 

In Berlin, a film “Seminary” has been established. 
It is a regular training college for school-teachers, 
chosen from various educational establishments by the 
Central Board. This group will not only receive 
instruction in the science of handling the apparatus for 
projecting the picture upon the screen, but in the art 
of making films suitable for use in the classroom. 





WHERE SESSIONS OF THE DEVRY SUMMER SCHOOL ARE HELD 


vital that the people of this country give their 
moral support to the development of this branch of 
motion-pictures! 

The Motion Picture Division of the Industrial and 
Educational Section of the United States Department 
of Commerce, in the Bulletin of April 25, 1929, calls 
attention to the activities of the European countries 
in this field. Let us glance at the report, in order to 
see the serious use Europe is making of an industry 
which is more particularly American than any other. 

The South African Department of Agriculture has 
decided to utilise the motion-picture film as a medium 
for advertising its services to the farming community 
and has just released its first production, entitled “The 
Farmer’s Friend”. This film, which was prepared 


under the direction of the South African Department 
of Agriculture, is designed to acquaint farmers in a 
general way with the services of the Department of 
Agriculture and to encourage them to utilise more 
fully the facilities which the Department has to offer. 





It is worthy of notice that Germany has recognised 
the fact that the ordinary, so-called “educational” 
film is worthless for classroom use. As we have 
remarked before in these columns, the classroom film 
must be prepared with the same care as a textbook 
for the same purpose. 

It is understood that the art of teaching by means 
of motion-pictures made by men who would formerly 
have written textbooks is being adopted by the German 
authorities as a normal part of the educational system, 
and will within a short space of time be regarded by 
children as a natural feature of school life. 

The deputies of the city of Dresden (Germany) 
have decided to introduce films into the schools of 
that city for educational purposes in both primary and 
higher schools. 

We have a number of overzealous patriots who 
decry that which they term a “senseless adulation of 
Europe”. It is true that there is a certain unthinking 
class of people in every country who attach unwarranted 
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word “imported”. On 


importance to the 
the contrary, no intelligent person will object to 
admiration being given where it is due; and if we, 
as a nation, allow European countries to take advantage 
of opportunities which are offered to us, it is to be 
expected that we shall be forced to admire their progres- 


very 


sive spirit. There is no reason why the United States 
should not lead the world in visual education; but this 
will not become a fact until we, as a nation, get behind 
the idea and force it into being! 


The Correctoscope 


Tue amateur kinematographer is forced to watch 
two points in making his exposure, the actual exposure 
and the distance of the subject. Various meters have 
been devised for each of these purposes, many of them 
satisfactory, a few really excellent; but until the 
introduction of the Correctoscope there has been no 
attempt to introduce a combination meter to serve 
both purposes. 

The Correctoscope is a small box-shaped accessory 
that fits at the side of any of the popular amateur 
cameras. It is in truth a tiny reflecting camera. 
At the front there is a special F/1.9 lens. At the top 
is an eyepiece. A prism in the body of the box reflects 
the image to a groundglass set as in a reflecting camera. 
A magnified image of the field is seen, right side up. 
This aids materially in arranging the composition of 
the scene. 

While watching the image, the lens is turned in its 
focusing-jacket until the image of the principal subject 
is sharp and distinct. It is obvious, if the focusing is 
done with the lens working wide open at F/1.9, that 
the focusing will be more critical than will be necessary 
at any smaller aperture. Hence, if the camera-lens 
is set at the distance indicated after carefully focusing 
the Correctoscope, the image secured will be more 
critically defined than that in the Correctoscope itself. 
This feature eliminates guesswork in estimating 
distances. 

When the distance has been secured, a blue glass is 
moved into position beneath the groundglass. This, 
of course, gives the photographic values, as does any 
blue visual filter. This makes it easy to determine 
the photographic tonal values in the scene. After this 
examination is made, the iris of the lens is stopped 
down until the detail of the image is just lost. The 
diaphragm will then indicate the aperture necessary to 
secure a good result with ordinary sixteen-millimeter 
film. This gives us an exposure-guide which utilises 
the same principles which have been embodied in many 
“extinction” meters, a type which is highly favored 
by many photographers. 

A practical test of this device, made under average 
working-conditions, gave results which were wholly 
satisfactory. The combination of distance-meter, 
exposure-meter, and view-finder will appeal to many 
amateurs, particularly as the device may be attached 
permanently to the camera or carried as a separate 
accessory. Recently gears have been devised to attach 
the Correctoscope lens to the camera-lens. In this 
case, setting the Correctoscope diaphragm sets the 
camera lens-diaphragm directly, eliminating one 
operation. 


New Camera to Test Performance of 
Airplanes in Flight 


Tue first photographic studies of flight were made 
in the early eighties of the past century by a French 
physiologist, Marey, who from the years 1882 to 1895 
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conducted a lengthy series of investigations on the 
flight of birds, using a series-camera of his own design. 
Marey was, in a way, one of the forerunners of the 
motion-picture, although he did not attempt the 
synthesis of motion; i.e., he did not attempt to repro- 
duce motions by means of his photographs, reserving 
his effort solely to the analysis of motion by the individ- 
ual photographs. The camera which he devised for 
this purpose made as many as fifty exposures per 
second and was thus in effect a “slow-motion”’ camera. 
Since his time, many similar studies of the flight of 
birds and insects have been made by Lucien Bull at the 
Marey Institute in Paris. 

Three French engineers, MM. Hugnenard, Magnan, 
and Sainte-Lague, have devised a machine-gun, 
motion-picture camera for the study of airplanes in 
flight. At present, airplane designers have followed 
the practice of building model planes and studying 
the action of these in wind tunnels. Many designers, 
however, are of the opinion that such tests are far 
from being conclusive and that the only reliable test is 
the performance of the plane in the air. The machine- 
gun, motion-picture camera devised by the three 
French inventors is apparently patterned after the 
machine-gun cameras which were used during the war, 
and still are, to enable airplane gunners to check the 
accuracy of their firing. The camera makes three- 
hundred photographs per second through a lens covered 
with a network of thin black lines which divides up 
the picture area into squares, from which, by means 
of a few simple calculations, it is possible to determine 
the speed of the plane and the inclination of the wings 
to the trajectory; and the speed of rotation and other 
actions of the plane may all be studied. 


o 


Photographing the Speed of a Falling Body 


Our books on physics tell us that in a vacuum a 
falling body will drop sixteen and a fraction feet the 
first second, nearly thirty-three feet the next second, 
and sixty-six feet the third second. and so on. In open 
air, this rate is not attained on account of the resistance 
of the air; nevertheless, it was believed until within 
the last few years that a man jumping from an airplane 
would lose consciousness because of the speed at which 
he would fall before his parachute opened. Soon after 
men began jumping with parachutes from planes, it 
was found that the ideas previously held were without 
foundation. 

To determine accurately the rate at which a man 
would fall, the Army experimental air station at 
Dayton, Ohio, devised a method in which a pack 
weighing 180 pounds and with a magnesium flare 
attached was sent up at night, the flare lighted, and 
the pack thrown from the plane. A camera on the 
ground with a shutter-mechanism which closed the 
shutter for an instant once every second recorded as a 
series of lines the descent of the weighted pack with 
its magnesium flare. Each section of the line between 
interruptions marked the distance which the body 
dropped in one second. The vertical line figured from 
the known altitude of the plane at the moment the 
lighted pack was dropped enabled the speed of the 
body to be calculated for each second of its fall. 

Such studies have shown that the rate of a falling 
body will vary with the altitude and the weight of the 
person and equipment. In none of the experiments 
yet made, however, has the actual rate exceeded 120 
miles per hour regardless of how far the flyer drops 
before the parachute opens. 
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THE LONE WATCHER 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS 





